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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Fuel Economy—tThe Position of Gas Heating. 


Tue last fortnight we have been almost surfeited with papers 
or reports on research and the results of research. We wish, 
instead of this bulk supply, there could be a better distribu- 
tion, for the sakes of both our readers and ourselves. But 
we have to accept it all as and whenit isservedup. There 
has been quite a large outpouring within a few days from 
the British Association, as well as from the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Scientific and Industrial Research; and it is a 
matter for question whether the effectiveness is not spoilt by 
the mass. However, in more ways than one, there is in it 
cause for gratification on the part of the gas industry— 
that is, in respect of some main features, though not in all. 
We may take as an example of this, the report of the Fuel 
Economy Committee of the British Association, which is 
not altogether satisfactory from the point of view of an in- 
dustry that is a large user of iron and steel, but is good in 
respect of its own special operations—particularly so far as 
its activities go as fuel suppliers to the public. Regarding 
the report generally, it does not profess to be a statement of 
original work. It is more or less a compilation or a review 
of previously published matter. It is admittedly useful in 
that respect ; and the value is heightened by the deductions 
that are made from the work that is being done by others, 
because the criticism or approval of what has been accom- 
plished is from competent sources, and there is no bias 
shown. Prof. W. A. Bone is the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. On occasion, we have had cause to criticize some of the 
conclusions put forward in the name of the Committee ; but, 
in the present instance, there is no ground for doing so in 
any single important respect. 

There are some points of the report in which the technical 
men of the gas industry will only take a more or less 
general interest. There is the section dealing with the coal 
situation. It is viewed largely from the point of view of 
the iron and steelindustry. The gas industry would like to 
see the prices of iron and steel reduced even more than they 
have been, because iron and steel take a very large place in 
its structural and gas distribution and sales work—progres- 
sively more than ever, and so their prices have a consider- 
able influence on capital expenditure. Judging from what 
the Committee say, there is little prospect of any material 
further reductions until the markets for coal and coke reach 
more normal conditions, which is as good as telling us that 
iron and steel will never again be at the prices that ruled 
before the war, if future “normal” conditions are measured 
by those that then prevailed. The cost of fuel is said to be 
too high; and there is little encouragement to the owners of 
self-contained works to start-up their coke-ovens séeing that 
coke can be purchased below the cost of making it in their 
own plants. The reasons for this are not explained in the 
report. But there is some indication when the hope is ex- 
pressed that improved general trade, and freedom from in- 
dustrial disputes and unrest, will result in more blast-fur- 


naces and steel-works being put into operation, and that the | 


demand for the raw materials will then tend to re-establish 
more normal conditions in the coal and coke trade, and thus 
restore the balance in favour of pursuing a policy that 
ensures the greatest fuel economy in the operation of the 
plants, which is so desirable in the national interests. 

Another part of the report deals with oil supplies; and as 








in the future the coal-carbonizing industries are going to be 
largely concerned in this matter, there is value in the state- 
ment in this regard. As a preliminary to what follows, a 
table is presented showing the position of imports of petro- 
leum products since the year 1917. The statement would 
have been more instructive still had it included a year prior 
tothe war. There are only three lines in the table to which 
attention need be drawn here. The imports of motor spirit 
in 1917 amounted to 422,030 tons; the figure last year was 
768,287 tons. Fuel oil imports in 1917 amounted to 
1,835,759 tons; last year to 2,255,822 tons. The highest 
figure was in tg18, when it reached 3,515,020 tons. The 
figures illustrate how the demand for fuel oil has fluctuated ; 
but it appears to be ascending again. The imports of gas 
oil have risen from 120,400 tons in 1917 to 304,736 tons in 
1921, which is illustrative not of a greater use of water gas, 
but of a gradual restoration, or a more generous use than 
during the war, of oil for carburetting. The fact that the 
country is so dependant for oil upon overseas sources is a 
matter the importance of which is not sufficiently appreciated 
bythe public. Ifthe public were aware of how near disas- 
ter this country was in this respect on certain occasions 
during the war, a little more concern in the subject would 
probably be evinced. We quite agree with the Committee 
that from every point of view the position of the country in 
respect of oil is a most undesirable and dangerous one. This 
is where the gas and coking industries become interested. 
The only practicable way the Committee can find in which 
future home supplies of motor spirit and fuel oil can be ex- 
tended is by the carbonization of coals at between 600° and 
1200° C. But there is a great deal of speculation as to 
whether the coking and gas industries can be regarded as 
reliable sources of supply, inasmuch as the former is de- 
pendant for maximum output of bye-products from coal 
carbonization upon the demand for iron and steel; while 
the gas industry can only develop or practice the process of 
benzole extraction if and when it shows itself to be more 
remunerative than the retention in the gas of the thermal 
value of the benzole for sale on ihe heat basis. Even if the 
two industries were working at their full present carbonizing 
strength, and were dealing together with 40 million tons of 
coal per annum by high-temperature means, the total pro- 
duction of refined benzole would not exceed 400,000 tons a 
year, which is little more than half the tonnage of motor 
spirit imported in 1g21. 

Thus it is that the Committee fall back to a considera- 
tion of the prospects of coal now burned in the raw state 
being diverted to low-temperature carbonization ; but they 
are as incapable as the rest of us in giving any definitive 
opinion on the subject. Generally, there is agreement with 
the Fuel Research Board that a final answer cannot yet be 
accorded to the problem as to whether it is possible to 
establish the low-temperature process on. sound industrial 
lines, but at the same time there seems to be a little more 
hopefulness in the minds of the Committee that an ap- 
proach is being made to a “conditional” solution of the 
matter. Exactly what is meant by this is not explained; 
and it is left to the imagination of the reader to give his own 
interpretation. But it appears to us that what the Com- 
mittee have in mind is the price the public will be willing to 
pay for a smokeless fuel ; and upon this at present unknown 
quantity (which can only be tested and ascertained by actual 
trading), the prospects of low-temperature carbonization 
depend. In view of all the circumstances, it seems a pity 
that the Government could not find some avenue by which 
encouragement could have been given in the new Smoke 
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Abatement Bill to the greater use of smokeless fuel for 
domestic purposes. We admit the difficulty; we admit too 
that we have nothing to offer in the way of suggestion; and 
therefore that we see nothing to do but to resign ourselves to 
the slow process of letting smokeless fuel—such as gas and 
coke —make headway as fast as merit and the enterprise of 
public utility concerns will permit. But the trouble is 
that neither high-temperature carbonization nor electricity 
generation by the use of raw coal under boilers enables 
advance in the home-production of oil to be made to the 
maximum degree. Even then many years would come and 
go before the country could possibly be self-supporting in 
motor spirit and fuel oils. The Committee estimate that 
40 million tons of coal carbonized by low temperature would 
only yield 350,000 tons of motor spirit and 2,750,000 tons of 
fuel oils. The former figure is below present importation ; 
and the rate of progress in the use of fuel oil would soon 
cause consumption to exceed the latter figure. Moreover, 
this home-produced oil would always be subject to the com- 
petition of the imported commodities. The problem is not 
an easy one. Technically progress is being made in low- 
temperature carbonization ; commercially, the outlook is as 
indefinable as ever. 

Passing over the sections of the report dealing with the 
chemistry of coal and brown coal and lignite (which latter 
subject has more interest to our Dominions than to this 
country), we come to the section dealing with domestic 
heating and cooking appliances; and the gas-fire comes out 
of the Committee’s examination of the results of investiga- 
tion in quite an excellent manner. Considering the question 
of room heating from the physiological point of view, we 
cannot dissociate ventilation from radiant efficiency. Health 
demands both ; and Nature is our best exemplar. <A source 
of heat for room warming that will assist ventilation as well 
as give out a large proportion of heat in the radiant form— 
as the gas-fire does—is much to be preferred. Excepting 
for large places, there will be in this country comparatively 
little demand for heating systems that give out the greater 
proportion of heat in convected form; and the electric 
“fire,” apart from its cost, while imparting in radiant form 
a good percentage of the heat of the electrical energy used, 
does absolutely nothing towards promoting ventilation. The 
report acknowledges these points; and touching them a few 
pregnant sentences may be quoted here: 


The radiant efficiency of a modern gas-fire may be said to be 
about 50 p.ct. on the net calorific value of the gas burnt therein. 
Moreover, experiments made under Prof. W. A. Bone’s direction 
at South Kensington have proved that, within wide limits, such 
radiant efficiency is independent of the chemical composition 
and calorific value of the gas burnt, provided that the number of 
calories by combustion developed per hour is kept suitably con- 
stant for the particular size of fire. Gas-fires are now available 


which are capable of ventilating rooms quite as well as an open 
coal-fire. 


The report also directs attention to the interest attaching 
to the separate work of Dr. Margaret Fishenden and Mr. 
A. H. Barker on the efficiencies of domestic heating and 
cooking appliances, and to some of the conclusions » Her 
by these investigations. The Committee find some rather 
marked differences in the efficiencies presented by the two in- 
vestigators, which seem to indicate a need for some sort of 
co-ordination of the conditions of such work. The Com- 
mittee think that it is probable the divergencies are caused 
by the dissimilarity of the types of appliances used. There 
is little doubt that this is the case ; for Mr. Barker’s inves- 
tigations particularly illustrate the effect upon efficiency of 
variations of design. The heating agent is often blamed 
for something that is actually chargeable to the apparatus 
or appliance in which it isemployed. And another trouble is 
that the user of an inefficient piece of domestic heating 
apparatus, and the one who has to pay the price of ineffi- 
ciency, is often the’last person to be consulted as to the type 
of apparatus he would prefer. A statement made by the 
Committee in 1916 still holds good—that ‘the whole ques- 
“tion of the domestic use of fuel bristles with difficulties 
‘and complications,” and “ the solution or recommendation 
“of particular means or apparatus for domestic heating 
‘“cannot always be based simply upon the question of 
‘* thermal efficiency, because it also involves considerations 
‘of physiological and even of a psychological character.” 

There is much else in the report of interest to all con- 
cerned in domestic and industrial heating problems; but in 
connection with steam-raising, it would have been of interest 


tendency to utilize gas-coke under steam-boilers. The re- 
port, however, is of considerable length; but it might per- 
haps have been advantageously abbreviated in some re- 
spects, so as to have allowed the introduction of such a 
matter as this one of coke utilization for various purposes. 
Comment might also have been made regarding the influ- 
ence of the structure of coke upon combustibility, although 
practically denuded of volatile matter, as well as the possible 
influence of this upon low-temperature carbonization. At 
the same time, we are glad to acknowledge the value of the 
report as a survey of a vast amount of work all directed to 
the one goal of fuel economy, which means the maximum 
efficiency in use. 


Work of the Scientific and Industrial Research 
Committee. 


PassinG from the consideration of the survey of research 
work in matters relating to fuel economy, the reports of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research and of the Advisory Committee come before us. 
In the quest for economy in national expenditure, there is 
one thing against which the country must sternly set it- 
self ; and it is that expenditure wisely made in carrying on, 
fostering, and expanding research, shall not be unreasonably 
interfered with. Research is of national importance; for it 
is by such means that knowledge is extended, and it is 
knowledge that goes far to shape the destiny of a country. 
In the search for economy in outlay, the operations of the 
Committee for Scientific and Industrial Research have been 
subjected to scrutiny ; but the Geddes Committee reported 
that they were unable to recommend any reduction in the 
expenditure in this quarter beyond that which had already 
been effected. That was prudent, and therefore fortunate. 
«“ Economy ” hasa broad meaning. Its connotation does not 
end with the lessening of expenditure, for expenditure may be 
so productive that it will result in large economies which will 
over and over again justify the outlay. If expenditure in 
research shows how waste in an industry or industries may 
be eliminated, how larger yields may be secured from a 
given expenditure of materials, labour, or power, and how 
bye-products may be put to more valuable use, then the 
ultimate economy is of great national importance. 

We are sorry to see that there has been any need to seek 
for curtailment of the Committee’s work with the view to 
save expenditure. We believe in the periodical reviewing 
of outlay, work, and results in order to see that anticipation 
is being realized ; but it was early even to do this until the 
new work had been better established, and put to extended 
proof. It is hoped that no further recession will be neces- 
sary ; and this hope is based on the ground that the gas in- 
dustry and the utilization by it of its raw materials have 
been substantially benefited by the investigations of the 
Fuel Research Board. There is scarcely any industrial or 
domestic process in which coal or other fuel is employed 
in which economy cannot be achieved by the eradication of 
waste and the raising of the level of working and produc- 
tive results. Research increases opportunities ; but now the 
Department are limited in taking full advantage of the 
opportunities for pursuing beneficial work which have pre- 
sented themselves. Over this we trace a note of regret in 
the report; and yet there is a certain hopefulness of better 
times. But research, if it fulfils its mission, is the creator 
of better times. The extent to which the Committee have 
cut-down expenditure is seen by reference to a very few 
figures. The actual net expenditure of the Department 
from public funds, exclusive of grants to research associa- 
tions from the capital of the million pounds fund, amounted 
during 1920-21 to £427,432; and during 1921-22 to £ 338,552. 
That is a large reduction. For the current year ending 

at March 31, 1923, the Committee have provided from the 
same sources a sum of £342,641—less by nearly £85,000 
than the expenditure in 1920-21; but about £40,000 of this 
reduction is the result of the Government decision that re- 
search work undertaken directly for the fighting services at 
the National Physical Laboratory shall in future be a charge 
on the votes of those Departments, and not on the Research 
Department’s vote. The Advisory Council, instead of cur- 
tailment, would have wished to recommend increased provi- 
sion; and so the research programme has had to be slowed- 
down, and certain work postponed that would otherwise 
have been undertaken. However, it is earnestly hoped that 





to have had the views of the Committee on the growing 





the Department will be able to carry on their work without 
further restriction, and that the curtailment already made 
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will prove to be only a temporary necessity. Incidentally, 
it is noticed that the expenditure on the Fuel Research 
Station during 1921-22 amounted to £ 43,266, with the bye- 
products realizing £1883. The expenditure of the Board 
elsewhere than at the station amounted to £ 3349, exclusive 
of three grants which were made on the recommendation of 
the Board at a cost of £1537. 

The work of, and the financial assistance rendered by, the 
Committee are increasing the ramifications of research, 
which was only to be expected—for example, in connection 
with industrial research associations, students, and inde- 
pendent scientific investigations, as well as in co-operative 
work. As to co-operation between manufacturing and using 
industries and the Department, refractories research is men- 
tioned by way of illustration. ‘The conditions are discussed 
under which it is possible to combine producers and users in 
a single research association ; but the necessary conditions 
are not often found tobe present. The point is made that, 
although the producer is better able to conduct researches 
for the development of more economic processes or improved 
products than is the user, he often needs the necessary 
stimulus. Gas companies, for example, desire stoves to be 
more economical, because they realize that, while the con- 
sumption of their product would be less per stove, the num- 
ber of users would be vastly increased. “ But because the 
“ consumers were unorganized, it took gas companies a long 
“time to discover this simple truth.” The gas-stove makers 
may claim that the stimulus to research and improvement 
on their part was largely of an endogenous order, supple- 
mented by public opinion of a not too complimentary char- 
acter regarding their original products. 

Weare sorry to learn that the development of the work 
at the Fuel Research Station is severely restricted owing to 
the reductions made in the estimates for the year 1922-23. 
Particularly applicable to the Fuel Research Station isa re- 
mark that is found embedded in a later section of the report : 
“ As a research progresses, the rate of expenditure may in- 
‘« erease as successive stages are completed, and as results are 
“ obtained which demand an attack on a wider field or ona 
“larger scale.” But the stages at-which such increases 
may be desirable on scientific grounds cannot be reduced to 
any formula expressed in terms of the financial year. The 
gas industry, too, will willingly confirm the view that the 
inquiries and the investigations of the Fuel Research Board 
have opened up to gas undertakings the possibilities of higher 
efficiency in the use of coal for the production of gas which 
will not only conserve to an important degree the coal re- 
sources of the nation, but will also lead to annual savings to 
the consumer out of all proportion to the entire annual cost 
of the department. The material value of the work can- 
not, of course, be estimated; but the statement is quite a 
safe one, especially in view of the fact that advantage of the 
kind is cumulative. The report reviews the work done by 
the Fuel Research Board in low-temperature carbonization, 
steaming in vertical retorts, pulverized coal, peat, domestic 
heating, and power alcohol. This section is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue of the “ JouRNAL;” but as will be 
remembered, much detailed information on these subjects 
has been published in our columns during the past two 
years. 


Training Investigators. 


Rom actual research, we turn to the question of the train- 
ing of men for the work of investigation. This was a sub- 
ject treated upon, in an illuminating manner and from 
actual personal experience, by Principal J. C. Irvine, of St. 
Andrew’s University, in his Presidential Address to the 
Chemistry Section of the British Association. There is no 
question that public opinion has undergone an absolute 
revolution with regard to the necessity of research ; but 
there has not been much consideration given outside the 
pale of our universities to the important question of the 
provision of suitable men for carrying on research work. 
\ man with latent talent for such work requires funda- 
mental training; but hitherto for the most part the pre- 
scriptions for both the training of men and the prosecution 
of research have been left largely to the devising of our 
academicians, without the aid of outside knowledge. This, 
of course, is not the case at some of the Universities. At 
Leeds University, for instance, in the Coal Gas and Fuel 
Department, there is an Advisory Committee at work in 
the membership of which the gas-supply industry and the 
manufacturers of plant and appliances are represented. In 
this respect Leeds has gone a long way towards compliance 
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with the plans put forward by Dr. Irvine in his address. It 
is noted that he is well content with the facilities and 
financial help that have been so far provided by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. But the State 
having done so much, it is for scientists and those who will 
benefit to justify themselves by doing their part. 

The development of research, of course, means the provi- 
sion of qualified men, and in increased numbers. In this 
connection, two main objectives lie before those concerned : 
(1) The extension of useful learning; and (2) the diffusion 
of research experience among a selected class. ‘This class, 
it is held, will form a new unit in the scientific community ; 
and from it will emerge exceptional men, to whom (as Sir 
James Dewar once said) ‘‘ we owe our reputation, and in 
“no small part our prosperity.”” However, it is perfectly 
obvious that, if technical research is to progress on sound 
lines, the educational foundations must be truly laid. Dr. 
Irvine wants the training of men to be on broad lines; and 
there must be agreement with him that hasty and premature 
specialization should be avoided. That is something that 
should come after the basic work in training. Then there 
should becare that acquaintance with the methods of research 
should be gained under qualified supervision and guidance. 
The view is held in some quarters that men with the talent 
for the intricacies of research are born, and not made in 
our educational institutions. That may be; but we are not 
prepared to rank ourselves among those who pour scorn upon 
the view that such men require training, and should not 
enter upon their work without the supervision and guidance 
of experience. Dr. Irvine has seen many men who would 
have made good investigators, but who were spoilt and dis- 
couraged by the lack of adequate training. It is quite 
evident that those who undertake the work of supervisors 
and guides must themselves be men possessed of much 
patience, tact, and versatility. The duties of a supervisor 
cannot possibly be light; his responsibilities will be heavy ; 
he will have to be able intimately to enter into the mental 
position of the beginner; and he must be personally com- 
petent to inculcate businesslike methods into research work. 
The supervisor, it is clear, is a man who will have to take 
many parts, and himself be an exceptional man. And over 
all there should be in each institution a board or standing 
committee entrusted with the supervision of research. It 
may be thought that Dr. Irvine has great ideals. But it 
is research with which he is dealing, and with the men 
to undertake it. Research means to industries and the 
country progress and development; and so research is 
worthy of the highest of ideals that it is believed are 
capable of attainment. 


Co-operative Chemical Control of Gas-Works 


Processes. 


WorkInG under the Gas Regulation Act, those gas under - 
takings that have not hitherto given much attention to the 
question of the chemical control of their operations will now 
have to incorporate such control—and not only on account 
of the more rigorous obligations that the Act imposes, but 
because of the greater need there is to-day for a high stan- 
dard of efficiency in production, in order to realize maximum 
economy. It is recognized by the powers that be—the Gas 
Referees, for example—that there are many local authorities 
entrusted by the Act with the duty of testing gas who will 
not be able to run each an independent gas examiner; and 
co-operation is advised—that is to say, one examiner for a 
groupof supply undertakings, or gas-testing authorities. The 
same thing applies in connection with chemical supervision 
of the operations within works and the testing of gas for 
calorific value, purity, and pressure; and there are many of 
the smaller gas undertakings that could jointly and wisely 
make arrangements for co-operative work in this direction. 
We are certain there would be considerable advantage in it. 
Within our knowledge the introduction of a chemical assis- 
tant competent to determine the quality of materials bought 
and primary and secondary products sold, and to make 
routine control tests on works, has resulted in considerable 
financial advantage to an undertaking. The National Gas 
Council are apparently anxious that the standard of working 
throughout the industry should be raised; and with this in 
view, they have resolved to ask the District Secretaries 
whether undertakings in their areas would like assistance 
with the view to obtaining facilities for chemical supervision 
and testing on a co-operative basis to be mutually arranged, 
We see great possibilities in this direction; and it is hoped 
the matter will be followed up with good effect. 
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Home Fuel Oil Production and the Public. 


Low-TEMPERATURE carbonization had a very good innings 
at the meeting of the British Association. Dr.C.H. Lander, 
Sir George Beilby’s assistant at the Fuel Research Board, 
stated the case for it in the Engineering Section when deal- 
ing with “‘ Economic Steam Production.” Of course, Dr. 
Lander went far beyond economic steam production. Low- 
temperature carbonization is much more than a one-sided 
problem, In order that the process may successfully live, 
there must be a complete revolution in our habits and prac- 
tices; and the public must be willing to pay a higher price 
for the semi-coke than for coal. Probably it would pay 
them to do so—if the advantages were sufficiently realized. 
But no one can tell what would be the attitude of the public 
if the semi-coke was on the market at a price somewhat 
higher than that of coal. We, however, have our suspicions 
as to what that attitude would be. The reason that gas has 
attained such a large popularity for heating purposes, and 
will do so much more as the price per therm is reduced, is on 
account of its merit in respect of labour-saving; and the semi- 
coke of low-temperature carbonization does not go the same 
length as gas in the promotion of this growing requirement 
in domestic life. But Dr. Lander was considering the possi- 
bility of producing sufficient oil for maritime purposes by 
carbonizing coal at low temperatures. And he says it could 
be done, if this and that happened. From an average bitu- 
minous coal, 14 gallons of fuel oil per ton carbonized can be 
obtained ; and this (taking the specific gravity as unity) 
works out to little more than 6 p.ct. of the weight of the raw 
material used. If, therefore, the 35 million tons of coal 
consumed for domestic purposes were carbonized, some 
2,100,000 tons of fuel oil would be produced. This would 
considerably more than meet the peace needs of the Navy. 
The Fuel Research Board and station are, in several direc- 
tions, doing a vast amount of valuable work for the country, 
the results of which are freely placed at the disposal of our 
scientific and technical institutions. This paper by Dr. 
Lander is another instance. But there is one thing about 
the low-temperature carbonization question that the Board 
cannot do, and that is to subject the process to commercial 
tests. Actual trading is the only means of commercial in- 
vestigation. Even then, whatever the results, markets and 
people’s requirements vary. Moreover, the people of this 
country will never submit to be forced to use one class of 
fuel when they desire another. There is, of course, no sug- 
gestion in the paper that they should be, though naturally 
some people who are interested would like them to be. 
However, we know now from the work of the Fuel Research 
Board what can be done by low-temperature carbonization ; 
but there still remain the questions of an economically 
working plant, and as to whether the process will pay. 
These are matters the importance of which are never over- 
looked by the Fuel Research Board, and the members of 
their staff. Their duty is principally directed to investigat- 
ing and finding out what can be done from the technical 
side. It is interesting to learn that the Board have been 
considering the work of Dr. Bergius on the hydrogenation 
of heavy oils and tars, and bituminous coal itself. The 
claims for the process give visions of an enormous increase 
in the production of petrol, Diesel oil, and fuel oil. The 
Board have been looking into the matter for the past year 
or so; and it signifies an interest in the process, when Dr. 
Lander states that they hope ere long to be in a position to 
study the process and its possibilities at first hand. 


Education of Gas Engineers. 


The Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers have adopted 
the report of the Committee on the Education of Gas Engineers. 
A copy is to be sent to members of the Institution, and the Dis- 
trict Associations are to be requested to consider it. After these 
preliminaries designed to give a full opportunity for digesting the 
recommendations, the matter is to be put before a specially con- 
vened meeting of the Institution. It is clear the Council in this 
matter do not intend to take any risks, but are only proposing to 
make definite movement with an adequate backing of the mem- 
bers. The importance of the subject to the industry is their 
justification. 








Engineering Joint Council. 
We are glad to see that the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers are taking steps with the view to arrangements being 


made for the inclusion of the Institution on the Engineering Joint 
Council which has been formed, under the auspices of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, for securing closer co-operation among 
the leading engineering bodies. Why the gas profession with its 
ancient industry and history, its long-existing central technical 
organization, and its considerable representation in the ranks of 
the Civils, should not have been included ab initio in the Engi- 
neering Joint Council is somewhat of a mystery. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The National Gas Council give the information that in re- 
spect of workmen’s compensation insurance the number of under- 
takings which have availed themselves of the arrangements made 
have increased to 192. Moreover, a number of concerns, upon 
reviewing their policies which they took out with Lloyds last 
year, have been able to secure very considerable reductions in 
the rate of premium where their claims’ experience has shown 
improvement. In the minutes of the National Gas Council 
published to-day, it is reported that the Government have exten- 
ded the operation of the War Additions Acts of 1917 and 1919 in 
their present form for another year beyond Dec. 31, 1922. 


Road Tar Specifications. 


Touching what was said last week as to the competition of 
bitumen with tar for road making and dressing purposes, the 
specifications for road tar are now undergoing revision. A copy 
of the proposed changes has been forwarded to the National Gas 
Council for their comments; and they are now engaged, with 
expert assistance, in ascertaining how far the proposed new 
requirements could be complied with by gas undertakings. The 
allegations as to injurious effects of tar when used in the neigh- 
bourhood of fisheries, and the ideas that are taking possession of 
some road surveyors as to the better properties of bitumen for 
road purposes, necessitate very careful consideration being be- 
stowed upon the new specification. 


Smoke Abatement. 


There is a growing feeling that the Smoke Abatement Bill 
does not constitute an honest endeavour to deal with the smoke 
nuisance; and steps are to be taken, under the auspices of the 
Federation of British Industries, to secure amendments which 
would virtually mean a reconstruction of the measure. The 
National Gas Council are taking a part in this movement. 


Gas Coal Position. 


From all markets, there come reports which show a larger 
scale demand for gas coal owing to the seasonal increase in the 
consumption of gas both for domestic and industrial purposes. 
Last week saw a lowering of quotations in the Durham and 
Northumberland areas; and for special classes there were accept- 
ances at gd. below the quotation of 24s. per ton f.o.b. Other 
high-class ualities were actually offered at 23s.; and quite good 
gas-producing qualities were at the disposal of buyers at two or 
three pence above 23s. 


Sulphur from Blast-Furnace Slag. 

The pyrites suppliers are being attacked by sulphur for acid 
making from all available sources. The content in blast-furnace 
slag is, of course, rather small, but in the total the yield is large. 
For example, the slag production of Germany before the war was 
about ze million tons, with sulphur running from 1 to 2°25 p.ct., 
and averaging 1°5 p.ct. This represents some 300,000 tons of 
sulphur each year. Prof. L. H. Diehl has developed a process 
for the recovery of the sulphur. It consists in obtaining sulphuric 
acid by oxidation of the calcium sulphide in blast-furnace slag by 
air or by sulphates, such as gypsum or anhydrite, with the help of 
air. The treatment is on the molten slag as it comes from the 
furnaces. The gases produced by the process contain on the 
average 6 to 7 p.ct. of SO,, small amounts of CO, (from 1 to 1'2 
p.ct.), and about 10 p.ct. of oxygen, while the rest is nitrogen. 
There is said to be entire freedom from arsenic and other 
impurities, except for small amounts of potassium bisulphate, 
which can be easily removed. 
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Mr. Henry Herbert Ward, who was Chairman of the Wolver- 
hampton Gas Company, left estate of the gross value of £58,862, 














with net personalty £21,804. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. M. A. CLouDEsSLEY BRERETON, who is well known to our 
readers as Editor and Consultant to the British Commercial Gas 
Association, has taken consulting rooms at No. 58, Romney 
Street, Westminster, and is hoping that the transfer of her official 
work there may assist her to a closer co-operation with other 
workers in the industry. 


Having regard to his age and length of service, Mr. C. J. 
Linpsay, Gas Treasurer to the Perth Corporation, expressed a 
desire to be relieved of the active duties of his office; and the Gas 
Committee’s recommendation that his request be granted, and 
that his services be retained in an advisory capacity at a salary of 
£250 per annum, has been agreed to by the Town Council. 


A LINK WITH THE PAST. 


An interesting reminder of the work of Mr. Edward Heard in 
the early days of gas supply, both in respect of the purification of 
gas and its popularization, is made through a letter that has 
been addressed to Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., the Director of Fuel 
Research. He has kindly forwarded it to us; and in view of 
the interest attaching to it, we are pleased to give it publication. 


New Road, 
Portesham, Dorset. 
Sept. 4, 1922. 

Gentlemen,—I trust you will pardon the liberty I have taken in 
addressing you ; but I have been deeply interested in the reading 
of statements which, for some little time, have appeared in the 
daily papers, especially the one speaking of the introduction of gas 
in Pall Mall, 1807. I beg tostate that I am a link with the past— 
perhaps the last, as Iam in my 78th year; and though such an age, 
I am proud to know that my father, Edward Heard, chemist, 
did such noble work, which has benefited the public life up to 
the present moment of time, being the original discoverer of the 
purification of gas, which he patented in 1806. He was engaged 
by a Mr. Winsor, in the year 1804, to deliver lectures in the 
Lyceum Theatre in London on the application of coal gas to the 
purposes of artificial light. After a series of experiments, he dis- 
covered the cause of the offensive odour, which, and its irrespir- 
ability, rendered coal gas unfit for domestic use; and having 
proved its efficacy, he took out a patent which passed the Great 
Seal in June, 1806—having been allowed six months to specify. 
This specification I still have, with other papers concerning it, in 
my possession, and it can be seen at any time. Some years ago, 
my mother received a visit from a Mr. King, of Bolt Court, 
London, and also from a Mr. Berridge, Manager of the Gas Com- 
pany at Leamington, who can vouch for the truth. I assert they 
were exceedingly kind to her, and erected a stone to place upon 
her grave. I have just given a brief item of a great service ren- 
dered to mankind, and although there have been progressive 
strides in connection with the said discovery, it still lives, and is 
appreciated in the world as one of the great masterpieces of 
science. 
_ Trusting I have not encroached too much on your valuable 
time, 








I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
C. HEarD 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Tue electricity supply industry is keenly looking after new busi- 

ness for the coming winter. Early autumn temperatures have 

given electricians the warning to be up and doing; and there are 

signs of activity along the heating and 

Electric Lamp lighting fronts. The lamp makers are 

Prices. coming to the aid of the electricity sup- 

pliers; and from Sept. 1 new prices for 

vacuum and gasfilled lamps have been in operation. It is hoped 

by the industry that the reduction will lead to a lighting boom; 

but booms in lighting are induced not by one factor but by 

several. Installation costs and the prices of lighting current are 

among them. However, here are comparisons of some of the old 
with the new lamp prices: 


Metal Filament Lamps—Vacuum Type. 














Standard Voltages. Standard Watts. | Old Price. Reduced Price. 
s a se. 4, 
100-130 Ic—20—30 2 6 2 2 
I0c—130 40-60 | 2 9 e 2 
200-260 20 | 3% 29 
206-260 30-40-60 | 3 0 2 6 








It will be seen from the foregoing that the prices of the vacuum 
type of lamps have been reduced from 4d. to 7d. apiece; but 
when one comes to the gasfilled types, the prices for the smaller 
units have been lowered from ts. to 1s. 6d. each. The 500-watt 
lamp, which is used largely for street and outside shop lighting, 
bas come down, by 8s., to 17s. ; the 1000-watt size, by 4s., to 21s.; 
and the 1500-watt size, by 5s., to 27s. 6d. 





Metal Filament Lamps—Gasjfilled Type. 











Standard Voltages. | Standard Watts. Old Price. Reduced Price. 

s. d- s. d. 
10C—130 30-40 | 4 0 3 0 
100—130 60 | 4 6 3 6 
Ioc—130 100 7 6 60 
200-260 40 5 0 3 6 
200-260 60 | 5 6 4 0 
200-260 100 7 6 60 
20c—260 500 | 25 0 17 0 
200-269 1000 25 0 2I 0 
20c-—263 1500 | 32 6 27 6 





Electric lamp renewals cost more than gas mantle renewals. In- 

“oe gael gas-burners have a life equivalent to several electric 
amps. 

Of course, the more lamps electrical con- 

Retailers and the _ tractors and retailers sell, the more profit 

New Prices. they will net. But they appear to bea 

little chagrined over the position, and re- 


gard the new conditions under which they will do lamp business as 
being more discouraging than encouraging. One contractor has 
sent a letter to the “ Electrical Review,” complaining of the new 
scale of discounts that the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have decided to grant retailers in lieu of the present grad- 
ing. He declares that the retailer is going to lose at least £2 158. 
on every {100 worth of lamps he sells, compared with his present 
terms. The letter was written on Aug. 23; and the reduction of 
lamp prices dates from Sept. 1. The writer says that the Asso- 
ciation’s notification was that the altered discount terms would 
come into operation on the next reduction in the price of lamps. 
Therefore, if lamps were reduced 15 p.ct., the retailer, though 
doing exactly the same business in lamps in the coming year as 
last year, would lose at least £8 per {100; and in some cases 
more. Hegives anexample. Supposing the sale of lamps during 
the year ended March 31, 1922, brought in £400, and the retailer 
sold the same number next year, the receipts would total £340. The 
difference that would be received in profit would be £29 r1s. 7d. 
Therefore the retailer would stand to lose half the reduction in 
the price of lamps, without any advantages worth mentioning. 
He does not believe his customers will buy a single additional 
lamp, as they purchase for use, and not to put on a shelf to look 
at because they are cheaper. The irate contractor reminds of 
the inquiry into “ profiteering” on electric-lamps, when it was found 
that the cost of making a lamp was about 8d. or od. As to this 
cost, he is speaking from recollection. But since then wages have 
been greatly reduced, raw materials are cheaper, and improve- 
ments in machinery have all tended to reduce greatly the produc- 
ing cost per lamp. Now, not content with the increased profits, 
the Lamp Manufacturers’ Association are endeavouring to obtain 
a part of the small profits the retailers receive on the sale of 
lamps. The writer of the letter advocates a little retaliation, by 
refusing to buy from the Association any sort of accessories that 
are made by other firms not in the “lamp ring;” also that all 
lamps should be bought from factors, making the “lamp ring” 
pay the highest terms to them. This would be “ one of the ways 
of showing the Association that it is not the absolute master it 
thinks it is.” 
Matters are drifting into the division of 
Municipalities, the electricity industry into camps. This 
Companies, and is not one of the contemplated objects of 
the Commissioners. the Electricity Act of 1919; but it is one 
of its effects. The local authorities own- 
ing electricity supply undertakings see in the actions and decisions 
of the Electricity Commissioners a predilection for the power 
companies. There is the Ealing- Hammersmith episode, in which 
the Commissioners were in favour of Ealing taking what supple- 
mentary electricity supply they want from the North Metropolitan 
Company, rather than from Hammersmith. There is the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway application for powers in connec- 
tion with the establishing of an electricity generating station, 
which has resulted in the Commissioners expressing the view that 
the power companies operating in Kent are in a position to give 
the supply. Power companies, too, have had schemes endorsed 
and approved, when there were on the fapis alternative schemes 
by groups of local authorities. The “Electrical Times,” in a 
note by “ Meteor,” tells its readers that the Conference of Local 
Authorities, owing to these conditions, is devising special ma- 
chinery for dealing with any awkward situations that may arise. 
A Sub-Committee has been appointed with Mr. W. C. P. Tapper 
as Chairman, to look after co-ordination by London local autho- 
rities in their own areas, quite apart from what the companies 
may do. “The position may so develop that such authorities 
will, in their own interests, be compelled to promote a scheme 
limited to such areas.” Ourcontemporary hopes not. It is pro- 
posed that the Sub-Committee shall concern itself with any ex- 
tensions or linking-up of local authority stations, ensuring the 
support of the whole Conference in “ proper cases” where the 
Commissioners refuse consent to the application or impose oner- 
ous conditions. Of course, the whole of the trouble has political 
origin. It is the hostility of municipalities to private enterprise 
in respect of public services. The Commissioners, between these 
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opposing parties, are not, however wise their decisions, going to 


have a very happy time of it. Yet they are acting perfectly within 
their powers. 


There is a good deal of truth in an article 
that recently appeared in the “ Electrical 
Review,” by Margaret Partridge, B.Sc. 
It was on the subject of ‘“ Domestic 
Labour Saving.” She asserts that, in regard to electric appli- 
ances, the housekeeper’s point of view is rather nebulous and in- 
distinct, and mixed up with £ s.d. Anyway, it is so as a general 
rule. She declares the point of view might be expressed thus: 
“If I were to start trying labour savers, I should always be in the 
hands of the electrician; and I should be ruined before I had 
tried half the things I had been told were good.” The writer says 
there is truth in the statement. The housekeeper has two genuine 
grievances. One of them is that there are on the market far 
too many expensive accessories, each capable of doing one thing, 
many of them only useful on infrequent occasions, and disap- 
pointing to the over-driven housewife, who is expecting material 
help from them. The second point is that electricians and sales- 
men are not always to be relied on to give instructive and illumi- 
nating information to the purchaser who habitually thinks in terms 
of “ pounds, pints, and pence.” Electricians, salesmen, and appli- 
ances are all arraigned by the lady writer. She declares that if 
we can find the causes and the remedies for these two ills, we shall 
have gone far towards making every household “ electrically 
driven.” But can they be found? There is considerable doubt. 
Most electrical goods are very expensive, and many electrical 
salesmen regard it as part of their duty to talk extravagantly or 
below the truth in order to effect a sale, and get a new point con- 
nected for electricity consumption. Miss Partridge divides house- 
hold accessories into two classes—heat producing and power 
producing. But each heat-producing appliance requires a little 
knowledge and experience to get the best out of it. This, accord- 
ing to the conception of the writer, is where most of the trouble 
lies ; the purchaser does not know how much heat she may expect 
from her purchase, and in most cases she is unable to regulate it 
to suit her requirements, unless she buys a cumbersome stationary 
cooker. That is not the whole of the trouble with electric appli- 
ances in which heat is required. The £ s.d. difficulty is one; the 
leisurely operation to effect results is another. Speeding-up of 
operations is one of the things that gas utilization has taught; 
speeding-down attaches to electricity. The article gives some 
good advice to manufacturers and dealers; but it does not go far 
enough. It only touches the fringe of the difficulties of electric 
salesmen. When the writer comes to electric power—such as 
vacuum cleaners—she points out that competition is over-done, 
inasmuch as each maker and dealer decries the products of his 
opponents. That is true. The housewife who wants a vacuum 
cleaner or any other-electric appliance is confused, and gets a bit 
muzzy-headed in trying to find out which is the best article to 
add to her possessions. Among the competitors, there is not one 
upon whom she can look with assurance as a guide, philosopher, 
and friend. 


Labour Savers or 
Money Expenders. 


Rorer’s Old World Tea Rooms in New 
Bond Street do not appear to be an 
extensive establishment. It has a small 
kitchen, and apparently does not do an 
extensive trade. But the “ Electrical Times ” has devoted nearly 
two columns to it because the tiny kitchen is electrically equipped. 
Mr. Rorer is the proprietor. For culinary purposes, he considered 
the three alternatives of coal, gas, and electricity. Coal was dis- 
missed as unsuitable; and gas, it was found, did not compare 
favourably with electricity on the score of cleanliness, conven- 
ience, and reliability. This is interesting, and it is not the experi- 
ence of a multitude of people. Mr. Rorer is one of the exceptions. 
But gas, it seems, received its “ final” congé on account of its “ ex- 
cessively high cost.” That too is curious; and it is quite humour- 
ous to those who have had large experience and know the facts on 
comparable bases. But later on it is found that there is a good 
deal of surmise about this question of relative cost in this par- 
ticular instance. Mr. Rorer, we are told, when investigating the 
merits of gas and electricity, arrived at the opinion that for similar 
service gas would cost round about £5 per week. This idea as 
to electricity being cheaper is therefore simply an “ opinion,” and 
was not based on actual experience in corresponding circum- 
stances. For the first four weeks the total charges for electricity 
were {2 8s. 3d., £2 6s. gd., £2 4s. 2d., and £3 os. 8d. The testi- 
mony is not convincing. Fact against fact is what is required, 
and not fact against opinion. We are told that if the figures are 
analyzed (the price per unit is not known), it will be found that 
the consumption of electricity per person per day is somewhat 
heavy—in fact, round about 13 units. The reason for thisis said 
to be the smallness of the numbers catered for; the apparatus 
being necessarily, worked at a low load factor. Something like 
twice the number of people, we are told, could be dealt with for a 
very slight extra consumption, and the 13 units would then be re- 
duced to 1 unit per person per day. That again is extremely 
interesting. It implies that, if Mr. Rorer cannot deal with his 
present custom on a scale of less than 14 units per person per day, 
in domestic operation, with (say) only four to six persons in a family, 
the consumption would be much higher still per person. Thereis 
something very strange and very unconvincing about electrical 


An Unconvincing 
Article. 


There has recently been an inquiry at 
Edinburgh regarding the death of a baker 
in a bakehouse ; and the report brings to 
light another case in which bitumen. 
covered cables are responsible for giving- 
off poisonous fumes on fusion. There were the Blaydon-on-Tyne 
and Nottingham cases; and goodness knows how many more 
could have been added (which were attributed to coal gas) if 
knowledge at the time had compassed the facts. At the time 
of the fatality, death was attributed to suffocation from fumes 
given off by a cable which had fused in the street; and it seems 
this was correct. The heavy, poisonous fumes found their way 
into the bakehouse. An official of the Corporation Electricity 
Department stated that the cable in question waslaid in November, 
1992. The insulating material was composed of vulcanized bitu- 
men; but the department discarded that method eighteen years 
ago; and now only lead-sheathed cables are being used. But 
what of the bitumen covered cables still underground ? 


The “ Electrical Review” says that rats 
are frequently the cause of considerable 
trouble in electrical installations of one 
kind or another. An interesting example 


of this recently occurred in the power station of a prominent 
Lancashire corporation. A rodent managed to cause a “dead 
short ” on the main bus-bars by getting across the bus-bar side 
of the oil switch. The “short” lasted 1} minutes, due to the fact 
that the charge engineer happened to be away from the switch- 
board. A 3000-Kw. G.E.C. turbo-alternator set was running on 
load at the time ; and far from there being any untoward happen- 
ing, the voltage died down naturally. An inspection of the alter- 
nator subsequently revealed that no damage whatever was sus- 
tained by the machine. 


ATMOSPHERIC DUST. 


Atmospheric dust formed the subject of a paper presented by 
Dr. J. S. Owens to the British Association last week, in which he 


gave the results obtained by the aid of an instrument for measur- 
ing atmospheric dust. The instrument is based onthe fact that 
condensation of moisture can be brought about in the air by a 
reduction of pressure; and when such condensation occurs, it 
does so round the dust particles as nuclei. The reduction of 
pressure and temperature is brought about by impressing a very 
high velocity on the air in a small jet. The jet travelling at its 
maximum velocity—i.c., of sound in air—has its pressure reduced 
by the loss of “velocity head,” and condensation takes place. 
As the jet is caused to strike a microscope cover glass placed 
I mm. away from the opening, the dust particles striking the 
glass adhere to it by virtue of the condensed water, which latter 
is then evaporated as the air flows away, leaving the dust behind. 
In the actual instrument a ribbon shaped jet is used, 1 cm. long 
and o'r mm. thick; and the efficiency of this, when used under suit- 
able conditions, has been found to be very high. The air, be- 
fore entering the jet, is caused to pass through a damping chamber 
to provide sufficient water. The nature of the record obtained 
is a linear deposit of dust ; and this can be examined microscopi- 
cally or micro-chemically, and the number of dust particles 
counted. If sufficient air is drawn through the instrument, a 
thick deposit of dust will be obtained, and if, during the process, 
the damping chamber is slightly warmed, excess water will be 
condensed ; and this dust deposit will be washed by the condensed 
water, with the result that on the record itself dried-up stream 
beds will be found flowing out laterally. In these streams, cry- 
stals of the soluble salts contained by the dust are to be found. 
The dust particles are counted by means of a net-ruled micro- 
meter eye-piece with millimetre squares ; and by the use of this, 
a few strips across the linear record may be counted, and an 
average obtained which, multiplied into a factor depending upon 
the length of the record and the volume of air taken, will give the 
number of particles per c.c. 

Discussing the nature of dust obtained from the air, Dr. Owens 
said that the particles composing a smoke fog in London are 
curiously uniform in size, and rarely exceed 1 micron in diameter 
—the average size being about half a micron. They vary in 
shape, being usually irregular, but with somewhat rounded out- 
lines. The suspended matter in London, he said, can be defi- 
nitely stated to consist mainly of soot. It has been possible, for 
example, to volatilize from a record a recognizable quantity of 
tar. From the presence of sulphur in coal and coal smoke, one 
would expect to find crystals of sulphates in the air of cities, and 
this is the case. In country districts the dust obtained by this 
instrument is quite unexpectedly large in quantity under certain 
conditions, and the impurity is doubtless derived from cities. It 
is black, contains some soluble salts, and is finely divided. 

The practical bearings of the instrument are important, among 
them being its use for fixing permissible standards of dust, in the 
study of visibility, and in the testing of air-purifying plants, few 
of which produce anything like the effect claimed for them. The 
whole question of visibility and its measurement, said the author, 
is one requiring careful investigation; and there is little doubt 


Bitumen Covered 
Cables and 
Poisonous Fumes. 


Rats and Short- 
Circuiting. 








argument in respect of the cooking business. 





that parallel measurements of visibility and dust pollution show 
a definite relation between them. 
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NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


Meeting of the Central Executive Board. 
The Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council met 
on Tuesday, the 12th inst., at No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
—Mr. D. MitneE Watson in the chair. 


CoaL, 


It was reported that certain coal contractors were agreeing to 
the insertion of a clause in coal contracts, limiting the percentage 
of ash to 5 or 6 p.ct. 


Ecectricity (Suppty) Act, 1922. 


It was reported that this Act received Royal Assent on Aug. 4. 
The Council’s amendment to clause 20, making this a stand-by 
clause proper, had been accepted by the Government. The effect 
of an amendment to clause 21 was that the Commissioners, before 
giving their consent to a supply to any consumer by a railway, 
tramway, or light railway, should have regard to the interests 
of any undertakers, other than electrical, likely to be affected. 


SouTH WALEs ELEcTRICAL Power DISTRIBUTION COMPANY’S 
Act. 


It was reported that the Council had interviewed the Ministry 
of Health regarding section 14 of this Act, which authorizes local 
authorities to “ subscribe to the capital and hold ordinary or pre- 
ference shares or stock in the capital of the Company ” subject 
to the consent of the Ministry of Health and of the Electricity 
Commissioners. The Council had impressed upon the Ministry 
the necessity for hearing the representations of gas companies in 
the area affected before any such consent was given. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT BILL. 


It was pointed out that the Bill only touched the fringe of the 
subject of smoke nuisance, inasmuch as it only purported to deal 
with industrial smoke, and all authorities were agreed that only 
20 to 25 p.ct. of the nuisance was attributable to industrial smoke. 
The Council were represented upon the Production Committee 
of the Federation of British Industries who considered this Bill 
on Aug. 16, and the whole question was receiving the closest 
consideration. 


WorRKMEN’sS COMPENSATION—AMENDING LEGISLATION: 
EXTENSION OF War AppiTiIons ACT. 


It was reported that the Government had extended the opera- 
tion of the War Additions Acts of 1917 and 1919 in their present 
form for another year beyond Dec. 31, 1922. 


Factory AND WorksHop AcT, 1901.—CHEMICAL REGULA- 
TIONS, 1922. 

It was reported that the revised Regulations had now been pub- 
lished. These Regulations take effect on the 1st of October of 
this year, with the exception of Regulations 26, 27, and 28, which 
do not come into operation until April 1, 1923. 


RATING. 


Members of the Council had been circularized from head- 
quarters with regard to the terms agreed with the Machinery 
Users’ Association for their services as rating experts. Arising 
out of a reply to a question in the House of Commons, corre- 
spondence was reported with the Ministry of Health with regard 
to the revaluation of public utility undertakings. The Council 
asked that an opportunity might be given them of making repre- 
sentations before the Ministry came to any decision with regard 
to altering the existing method of valuation. The reply received 
was that the Minister was not at present in a position to make a 
statement as to any proposals that might be made. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR Roap Tar. 

The revised specifications had now been forwarded to the 
Council for their comments, and the Council are ascertaining 
how far the proposed standard specifications can be complied 
with by gas undertakings. 


STANDARD GaAs-CooKER. 


It was intimated that advertisements inviting tenders for the 
Council’s Standard Cooker would appear in the Press this week. 


RAILWAY RAaTES—SCOTLAND, 


The reduced rates on the carriage of coal, coke, &c., on the 
Scottish railways that took effect on the 14th inst. were reported. 
The inadequacy of these reductions was realized by the Council, 
and strenuous endeavours would be made for further concessions 
at an early date. 


CHEMICAL ConTROL oN Gas-WorkKS—CO-OPERATIVE SUPER- 
VISION. 

It was resolved to ask the Council’s District Secretaries whether 
the undertakings in their districts would like assistance with the 
view of obtaining facilities for chemical supervision and testing, 
on a co-operative basis to be mutually arranged. 











France’s Natural Gas.—In the “ JouRNAL” for May 10, p. 316, 
we gave some account of the natural gas resources of France. 
Quite recently a new bore in the Forest of Abatilles, in the 
Arcachon district, has revealed at 15 metres a source showing on 
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THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Council Meeting. 
A meeting of the Council was held at No. 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, Westminster, on Monday, the 11th inst.—the President, 
Mr. JAmEs D. Situ, in the chair. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE NATIONAL Gas COUNCIL. 


The following were appointed as representatives of the Institu- 
tion on the Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council 
for the year 1922-23: Messrs. Thomas Goulden, James Paterson, 
James D. Smith, and Samuel Tagg. 


OvERSEAS ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Acknowledgments of their election as honorary members of the 
Institution were announced from the respective Presidents of the 
American Gas Association and the Société Technique de I’Indus- 
trie du Gaz en France. The election of Mr. Jas. D. Smith as 
honorary member of the latter was reported. 

A message of good wishes had been conveyed to the Swiss 
Association of Gas and Water Engineers on the occasion of their 
meeting, which was now being held at Davos. 


CANDIDATES. 


The following candidates were approved for the next ballot 
list: For the class of Member: Mr. John D. Ashworth, Ports- 
mouth; Mr. George Ernest Currier, Smethwick; Mr. Charles 
Fairweather, Kilmarnock; Mr. John Giles, Sandwich; and Mr. 
Arthur Hugh Seabrook, London. For the class of Associate 
Member: Mr. Robert Douglas, Workington. For the class of 
Associate: Mr. Arnold J. P. Lewis, Uxbridge. 

Mr. Frederick S. Smith (Redhill) was transferred from the class 
of Associate Member to that of Member, and Mr. Charles Bateman 
(Beckton), Mr. Reginald E. Gibbins (Tottenham), and Mr. Bertram 
N. Wells (Margate) were admitted as Students. 


Losses BY DEATH. 


The deaths of Mr. Charles E. Jones, Mr. G. Nakagawa, and 
Mr. Frederick Turner were reported, and the sympathy of the 
Council with the bereaved was suitably expressed. 


EpucaTION oF GAs ENGINEERS. 


The report of the Committee on the Education of Gas Engi- 
neers was presented and adopted. It was resolved that a copy 
be sent to the members of the Institution, that the District Asso- 
ciations be requested to consider it, and that it be subsequently 
put before a meeting of the Institution to be specially convened 
for the purpose. 


STANDARD FLANGE FOR GAS-VALVES. 


A conference with representatives of the Society of British 
Gas Industries was reported on the question of the desirability of 
agreeing upon a standard flange for gas-valves for recommenda- 
tion for adoption by the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion. The Council agreed that such a standard was desirable, 
and arrangements were made for submitting to them in detail 
the standard proposed. 


Gas INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 


A statement with regard to the work of the Gas Investigation 
Committee was presented and approved. Arrangements have 
been made for testing the Fairweather calorimeter, and the in- 
vestigation is expected to be proceeded with at once. The resign- 
ation of Mr. F. S. Townend, Research Assistant to the Committee, 
on taking up another appointment was reported; and he was 
thanked for the services he had rendered to the Committee. Dr. 
A. C. Monkhouse, Ph.D. (Leeds) has been appointed as his suc- 
cessor. The Council expressed their cordial appreciation of the 
valuable assistance received from Mr. J. H. Brearley in the 
original formation of the Gas Heating, Lighting, and Ventilation 
Research Committee and in its work since that time. 


NortuH British ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVE. 


It was reported that Mr. Charles Fairweather, of Kilmarnock, 
had been elected to represent the North British Association of 
Gas Managers on the Council of the Institution for the year 
1922-23. 

ENGINEERING JOINT COUNCIL. 

With reference to the Engineering Joint Council which has been 
formed for closer co-operation among the leading engineering in- 
stitutions, it was resolved that steps be taken with a view to 
arrangements being made for the inclusion of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. 

EXAMINATIONS IN GAs FITTING. 


A report from Mr. R. J. Rogers (Chief Examiner in Gas- 
Fitting of the City and Guilds of London Institute) of a confer- 
ence of Local Examiners was submitted, and its recommendations 
were approved—viz.: (1) That the conditions of entry to the 
Grade 2 and to the Final Examinations be continued as they 
stand at present ; (2) that it is desirable and practicable to have 
the work of each final candidate on the district examined; (3) 
that not more than four candidates be allocated to each examiner, 
and that a separate viva voce examination of each candidate be 
held between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. on the morning of the Saturday 





analysis 81 p.ct. of methane and g p.ct. of nitrogen. 





on which the practical tests are held. Mr. Rogers was requested 
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to draft the scheme for the further practical test of fitters’ work 
on the district. 


THE CorBET WoopDALL SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Corbet Woodall Scholarship Committee reported that the 
Scholarship for 1922-23, tenable at the University of Leeds, had 
been awarded to Mr. William H. B. Hall, of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company; but special circumstances having arisen 
which prevented him from taking it up, he had been compelled 
to resign it. The Scholarship has now been awarded to Mr. 
* Alexander G. Grant, of St. Ives. 

Tue INsTITUTION RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 

The Institution Gas Research Fellowship at the University of 
Leeds for 1922-23 has been awarded to Mr. Stuart Pexton, M.Sc. 
(Leeds). 

FinaNcE CoMMITTEE,. 


The report of the Finance Committee was presented, accepted, 
and adopted. 





FRENCH GAS LEGISLATION. 


Maximum and Minimum Calorific Power Proposals. 


In the “ JournaL” for July 27, 1921, we reported at some length 
a debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on the provisions of 


a Bill put forward to control gas manufacture in France and her 
colonies. It would seem that the Bill has not yet become law, and 
that a much disturbed passage has brought about considerable 
amendments. 

As the result of a report to the President by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, an Official Committee on Carbonization 
was set-up in March of this year, and (says our contemporary, the 
“ Journal des Usines a Gaz”) this Committee held an important 
meeting at the end of June. They received the lengthy report of 
a Sub-Committee appointed to consider the above-mentioned 
Bill, ‘‘ which, according to the customary indifferent procedure of 
the Chamber, had suffered ill-conceived amendments of such a 
kind that the original Bill, carefully prepared by the Fuel Depart- 
ment, had been completely altered; so that, if the Senate had 
passed the Bill, the law would have been impracticable.” The 
Carbonization Committee itself includes qualified representatives 
of the various government departments, as well as numerous 
scientists and engineers of repute; and the report of the Sub- 
Committee, presided over by Senator Regnier, was unanimously 
adopted. The Senitorial Public Works Committee in turn en- 
dorsed the finding, and the Bill has now been amended as follows: 

Article 1.—From the date of promulgation of this law, in any new or 
modified contract relating to the manufacture or distribution of 
coal gas, the quality of the gas shall be defined solely by its gross 
calorific power ; such calorific power not to exceed 4000 calories 
per cub.m. measured dry at o° C. and 760 mm. of mercury, nor 
to be less thap 3500 calories. 

Article 2.—Every person or body in charge of a gas or coke-oven 
works shall be liable, by order of the Minister of Commerce, or, 
in the case of an undertaking holding public utility concessions, 
by order of the Minister of the Interior, to be compelled to ex- 
tract from the gas manufactured sundry chemical products and 
carburants contaiced in that gas, such as may be necessary for 
industrial purposes, or for the consumption of, and all works 
connected with, the Défense Nationale. 








INTERNATIONAL LIQUID FUEL CONGRESS. 


Very complete arrangements have been made by the Société 
de Chimie Industrielle for the meeting in Paris, which is to be 


held from Oct. 9 to 15, and in connection with which a compre- 
hensive exhibition of plant is to take place in the Esplanade of 
the Invalides. It is the first international meeting of the kind to 
take place since the Congress of Petroleum Engineers in Bucharest 
in 1907. 

From the numerous questions which invite discussion, the 
organizers have selected two of outstanding importance: Termi- 
nology ; and methods of analysis. It is with a view to avoiding 
the difficulties and the confusion ensuing from the variety of 
names assumed for commercial products that the Society are 
seeking some definite decision in this direction. They recognize 
that a universal range of names and internationally adopted 
methods of analysis are impracticable; but it is thought desir- 
able that each country should standardize them for itself. Such 
unification would be of considerable benefit alike to engineers and 
chemists concerned in the growing utilization of liquid fuel. 

The range of relevant subjects is wide; and accordingly the 
Congress is to divide into six sections, dealing respectively with 
petroleum, shales, lignite and peat, tar and benzole, alcohol, and 
vegetable oils. Though the sessions of these groups will have 
much technical discussion to deal with, time will be found to visit 
the exhibition, where every branch of the liquid-fuel industry will 
be represented. 








Next Meeting of the British Association.— The meeting in 1923 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science will be 
held at Liverpool, from Sept. 12 to 19, under the presidency of Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S. An invitation to meet in Toronto in 
1924 has been accepted. 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS AT EAST GREENWICH. 


A busy afternoon was spent on Monday of last week by over 
twenty members of the Society of Engineers, at the East Green- 


wich woiks of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The party 
were accompanied by the President (Mr. T. J. Gueritte), the 
Vice-President (Mr. A. Marshall Arter), and the Secretary (Mr. 
A. S. E. Ackermann) of the Society. They were received by Mr. 
T. S. F. Gibson, Chief Civil Engineer, in the absence on holiday 
of Mr. T. Curr, the Engineer of the station. The inspection of 
as much of the works as the time at disposal permitted was 
made under the guidance of Mr. L. M‘Leod, Assistant Engineer 
at East Greenwich; the other guides being Dr. Anderson and 
Mr. Bulling. 

The East Greenwich works is the largest gas-making station of 
the South Metropolitan Company. At the present time the total 
area is approximately 150 acres. The coal is brought to the un- 
loading jetty by steamers carrying from 1000 to 4500 tons. The 
vessels are berthed at high water alongside the jetty, and are dis- 
charged at the rate of 2500 tons per tide. Four hydraulic cranes, 
fitted with self-acting grabs of 14 tons capacity, unload the coal 
from the ships’ holds, discharging it into storage hoppers having 
a capacity of 173 tons, from which it is removed by trains of 
fourteen wagons, each holding 5 tons, drawn by steam loco- 
motives. 

The retort-houses, five in all (one of which only contains twelve 
settings), are 485 ft. long by 71 ft. wide, running parallel to the 
river, having 45 settings of ten retorts to each house, with an 
aggregate capacity of 165,000 therms per day. The capacity of 
each coal-store is about 6600 tons. The charging machinery in 
all the retort-houses is of the Arrol-Foulis type, the coke being 
discharged by Hunter-Barnett pushers. All are worked by hy- 
draulic pressure. The time taken for charging averages approxi- 
mately 30 seconds, and the discharging 28 seconds, per retort. 

The gas is drawn from the retort-houses by six Farey type 
compound horizontal engines, working two exhausters each; 
thence passing to the Livesey washers, which are worked three 
in aset. These are placed at different levels, so that the liquor 
which comes from the scrubbers flows through by gravity, there- 
by saving the expenditure of power for pumping. Scrubbers are 
provided in sets of two or three, clean water being used for the 
extraction of the final traces of ammonia. From the scrubbers 
the gas passes to the purifiers, charged with oxide of iron—first, 
through the primary boxes, which are four in number, and 
measure 70 ft. by 30 ft. by 5 ft.; then to the sulphur extraction 
plant ; and back to the secondary boxes, where tte sulphuretted 
hydrogen generated as a result of the decomposition of sulphur 
compounds is removed. The gas next passes to rotary washer- 
scrubbers for the removal of naphthalene. These washers are 
charged with anthracene oil, which is specially prepared at the 
Company’s tar-works. The station meters are sunk in concrete 
tanks below the ground level. The construction of No. 2 holder 
was largely the outcome of the skill of the late Sir George Livesey. 
It has six lifts, two of which rise above the framing ; the diameter 
being 300 ft., and the depth of the tank only 32 ft. 

Returning to the Institute, the visitors sat down to tea, after 
which a letter was read from Dr. Charles Carpenter (the Presi- 
dent of the Company) regretting his absence from the gathering, 
and remarking that, as a former member of the Society of Engi- 
neers, he retained many pleasant recollections of their visits. 
The President of the Society and the Vice-President voiced the 
thanks of the members to Dr. Carpenter and the guides for what 
had proved to be an extremely pleasant and instructive visit. 
Mr. Gibson, in reply, said the Company were only too pleased to 
welcome organizations such as that, and to show them all there 
was to see. 
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PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH ENGI- 
NEERING SOCIETIES. 





The Council of the Society of Eugineers have arranged for a 
conference of the members of certain engineering societies to take 


place at the Engineers’ Club, London, on Friday, Sept. 29, at 
3 p.m., for the purpose of considering and, if thought advisable, 
inaugurating the formation of the Association of British Engineer- 
ing Societies, in general accordance with the draft constitution 
which follows. The Council feel that a number of local engineer- 
ing societies at present working on more or less parallel lines, but 
quite independently, would derive mutual advantage from being 
brought into close touch with one another, and thus assist to co- 
operate in various ways. At the conference it will be proposed 
that certain bodies be invited to join the Association—these in- 
cluding the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
There will be no charge for attending the conference; but engi- 
neers wishing to do so who are members of recognized societies 
must apply to Mr. A. S, E., Ackermann, Secretary of the Society of 
Engineers, No. 17, Victoria Street, S.W., on or before Sept. 21, 
fora membership badge which will admit to the conference. 


Drart CONSTITUTION OF THE PROPOSED ASSOCIATION. 
Constituent bodies to be Engineering Societies in the British Empire, 





provided they are otherwise eligible. 
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Offices.—To be in London. At the commencement, an arrangement 
might be made to use the offices of the Society of Engineers. 

Officers. —President, Council, and Secretary. 

Membership. —There would be no individual members, as the consti- 
tuent societies would be members of the Association. 

Representation.—Each constituent society to be represented on the 
Council, If the membership of the Council became so large as to be 
unworkable, an Executive Committee might be appointed to deal with 
administrative details. 

Election of President. —President to be elected by the Council. 

Appointment of Secretary.—Secretary to be appointed by the Council. 

Meetings.—An annual meeting or congress of all members of consti- 
tuent societies to be held in London. Other meetings to be held at 
convenient times in cities and towns where constituent societies exist. 

Status of Constituent Society.—Each constituent society to preserve its 
independence. 

Provision for Working Expenses.—Apart from publication of a “ Jour- 
nal,” the expenses per society would be small, and should be met by 
capitation grants from the constituent societies. 

Journal,— Papers read before all constituent societies might be pub- 
lished in “Transactions” or a “ Journal” issued by the Association. 
Some societies already publish “ Transactions” or “Journals,” and 
such societies might or might not effect a slight saving. Other societies 
do not publish “ Transactions,” and would derive benefit at minimum 
cost. All societies would derive benefit from the large amount of 
matter in the “ Journal ” or “ Transactions” of the Association. The 
cost of printing and publication would be covered by capitation grants. 

Papers.—If desired, any paper could be read and discussed at diffe- 
rent societies more or less simultaneously, The paper would then be 
printed only once in the “Journal,” where all the local discussion 
would be collected. 


_ 
—_—— 


THE FAIR WAGES CLAUSE.* 


THOSE who want to know all about the Fair Wages Clause in 
contracts cannot do better than procure a copy of a pamphlet 


that has been published by the National Joint Council, represent- 
ing the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, the 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party, and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. Inthe pamphlet information is given as to the 
origin of the clause, its working (favourable and otherwise), the 
reforms that have been made in it, and the reforms that are still 
desired. It is quite an interesting history. It is clear, however, 
that the National Joint Council are not altogether satisfied as to 
its operation; and they want a firmer adherence, and a tightening- 
up to secure what they desire. This seems particularly to apply 
to Government Departments, who are supposed to comply with 
the clause under a resolution of the House; but rather frequent 
defections are insinuated. Many local authorities and other pub- 
lic bodies now make a practice of inserting the clause in their 
contracts. The Birmingham Corporation are held up to admira- 
tion for the very strong clause they have in operation, and which 
is said to have given no trouble. It is quoted in full in the 
pamphlet. 

In 1920, there was a movement to secure administrative reforms, 
designed to meet certain objections that were then raised as to the 
manner in which the clause was being interpreted. The recom- 
mendations were adopted by Government Departments, excepting 
in one respect. This exception is intended to provide that a firm 
shall not be regarded as a fair firm unless it observes the principle 
on its civil as well as on its Government work. This, however, 
requires legislative sanction; and this has not so far been intro- 
duced. The authors consider that the war and post-war periods 
should have simplified the administration of the clause, and put 
an end to former troubles, for there is now a much higher degree 
of organization among the workers concerned, while collective 
agreements are more numerous and more important. There 
should therefore be less dispute as to recognized rates in these 
cases. Here we come to the kernel of the discontent. “ It seems 
obvious that if in any trade employers and workers have agreed 
upon rates and conditions, either by national or by district agree- 
ment, no dispute need occur. The agreed rate and conditions 
should be observed by the Government Departments and 
by contractors. Experience has shown this is not so. The 
Departments have in a number of cases refused to recognize 
rates which had been agreed upon by trade unions and em- 
ployees’ associations.” The Departments appear to contend that 
they are not bound by the wording of the fair wages clause to 
pay rates which had been nationally agreed, but only the rates 
which obtain in the district. This seems to us to be a rational 
contention; but the authors of the pamphlet point out that the 
resolution on the subject as adopted by Parliament explicitly 
provides that the contractor is bound to pay “rates of wages 

. . not less favourable than those commonly recognized 
by employers and trade societies.” But in the resolution there 
are the words ‘in the trade in the district where the work is 
carried out.” Really it seems tous the Government Departments 
are right in their interpretation ; but it is held by the authors of 
the pamphlet that, ‘‘ even if a local group has secured the agree- 
ment of its operatives to pay a lower rate, this cannot be said to 
be the rate recognized by ‘ employers and trade societies.’” It is 
therefore the resolution that requires amendment before it can 
be alleged that the Government Departments are acting outside 








*\ The Fair Wages Clause.” Published by the National Joint Council 
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their powers and instructions. Thusit is proposed that the clause 
should be amended as follows: “ Not less favourable than those 
laid down in collective agreements concluded by national asso- 
ciations of employers and workers, or where such do not exist 
than those commonly recognized,” &c. 

Then there is opposition to the employment of women on men’s 
work; but it is a question whether in some instances women are 
not justifying the change, and whether the distribution of work is 
not in some respects undergoing a justifiable readjustment. We 
are not saying this is so in all cases; but it isinsome. The vexed 
question of sub-contracting is also brought under review; and 
sub-contracting is charged with being the cause of a good deal of 
violation of the fair wages clause. On the case as presented, 
recommendations are made directed to securing the necessary 
reforms as viewed by the authors of the pamphlet. 


_ 


AMMONIA OUTPUT AND STEAMING OF 
HORIZONTALS. 





{K. F. Krau, in “ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,’’ Aug. 19, 1922.) 


In 1913, successful working experiments were made by Dr. 
Nauss, of Breslau, with the object of increasing the ammonia 


production in horizontal retort practice by injecting steam or 
water gas. At the suggestion of Dr. Nauss, the author again took 
up the subject in the experimental department of the Breslau 
Gas-Works, with the further object of making large quantities of 
water gas at the same time as increasing the ammonia output. 
For the former purpose, a higher temperature—at least go0° to 
1000° C.—is the most suitable. The latter requires rather lower 
heats, perhaps up to 850°C. In the experiments described, an 
attempt is made to show a possible way of achieving both objects 
in practice at the same time. 

To begin with, the yields of the coal used were determined for 
ordinary dry practice. By adding steam at o'o5 atm. pressure, it 
was next sought to discover what were the conditions most 
favourable to a high ammonia output without decreasing the gas 
production. The ammonia was increased by 8 to 17 p.ct., and it 
was found that this increase is attainable without lowering the 
normal distillation temperature if the retort space above the coal 
can be kept cool. By using higher-tension steam (3 atm.), an in- 
crease of 25 p.ct. in the ammonia output was achieved, together 
with a water-gas production equal to 30 p.ct. of the coal gas made, 
and an auto-carburation of the water gas by means of the light 
constituents of the tar up to 110 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. Con- 
trary to expectations, the water gas thus produced showed no 
increase in carbon dioxide over that produced in the usual way. 
Experiments with the use of considerably superheated steam 
(400° C.) gave a still greater increase of 27 p.ct. in the ammonia 
output, and also a higher production of water gas. In the tests 
so far described, the steam was blown into the coal. Its effect 
was to facilitate the release of the ammonia from the coal, and 
the water gas produced diluted the products of distillation, in- 
creased their velocity in the retort, and so lessened the danger of 
dissociation of the ammonia. 

The object of further experiments was to ascertain whether 
simple cooling of the free retort-space above the coal would give 
an ammonia output equal to that obtained so far with wet gasifi- 
cation. In this instance a series of tests was undertaken by blow- 
ing water gas into the free retort-space during carbonization. 
Again an increased production of ammonia was achieved by 
maximum dilution and cooling of the distillation products; and 
at the same time auto-carburation of the water gas injected, up 
to 30 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, was observed. 

With the same idea in view, other tests were made under 
various conditions by injecting superheated steam into the free 
retort-space. By observing the formation of cyanogen, it was 
established that the necessary cooling effect was obtained by in- 
jecting steam up to at least 10 p.ct. by weight of the quantity of 
coal in the retort. At the same time, the fallacy of recovering the 
nitrogen in the form of cyanogen was demonstrated clearly. This 
is due to the unprofitable recovery of the cyanogen from the gas 
liquor, since it is not possible to avoid condensation of cyanogen 
compounds when the gas is cooled and recover the whole of the 
cyanogen in the dry purification. 

All these experiments demonstrated that the water-gas produc- 
tion in retorts was qualitatively equal in every way to that obtained 
in ordinary generators, and even really superior, considering the 
auto-carburation. It was therefore considered from the point of 
view of heat economics, and the thermal efficiency compared with 
that of the ordinary water-gas process. But the conclusion arrived 
at was that, in this respect, the usual process is bound to have the 
advantage. The gain of retort production lies in saving in wages 
and capital outlay. The author promises publication of further 
detail. 








Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—The syllabus of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming winter is nearing completion, and it is ex- 
pected that the opening meeting will be held at Leeds University 
on Oct. 21, to be followed on Nov. 18, at Wakefield, by the Presi- 
dential Address of Mr. H. L. Bateman. A programme well up 
to the standard of recent years is assured. 
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STAVELEY COAL AND IRON COMPANY, LTD. 


Coking and Bye-Products Plant at the Devonshire Works. 


In anticipation of the visit to the Devonshire Works of the 
Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., by members of the Iron 
and Steel Institute attending the recent meeting at York, there 
was published in the “Iron and Coal Trades Review” a full 
illustrated description of the works, from which the following 
particulars have been extracted. 


When and by whom the Staveley Works were briginally estab- 
lished is a question lost to history. That they are not of mush- 
room growth, however, is sufficiently evidenced by an authentic 
document which goes to show they were in active operation so 
far back as 1702. The present Company was registered in 1863; 
and the plant, at what may now be termed the Old Staveley 
Works, consists of eight blast furnaces, the major portion of the 
iron made being consumed by the Company in the manufacture 
of cast-iron pipes, for which Staveley has a very high reputation. 
The total area of ground taken by the Company at Barrow Hill, 
Staveley, is upwards of 250 acres, this including the site of the 
Devonshire Works. It will thus be seen that the Devonshire 
Works are really an extension of the Old Staveley Works. 

The first object of the new works was to increase the Com- 
pany’s productive capacity; but it was necessary also to provide 
for extensions on a liberal scale, as the furnaces at the old works, 
some of which had been in service for upwards of forty years, 
might soon be expected to give out. These old furnaces have 
been, and indeed are, tuned-up to the highest possible degree of 
efficiency consistent with their age; but in the light of modern 
experience, they certainly will not be rebuilt on their present lines, 
and the new works may therefore be called upon to take-over the 
whole duty. The works were commenced in 1906, to the plans 
of Mr. Charles P, Markham, the Engineer and Chairman of the 
Staveley Company, and now permanent Chairman of the Com- 
pany, being the first to be soelected. Indeed, he was responsible 
for the design of every unit of the plant. The initial installation 
comprised three blast furnaces, with the necessary auxiliaries, 
100 coke-ovens arranged in four batteries, together with the 
auxiliaries, and a bye-product plant for the recovery of ammonia 
and its conversion into salts. The work of erection was carried 
to completion very rapidly. 

The coking plant consists of three separate units. The first 
comprises 100 “Simplex” horizontal-flued waste-heat ovens. 
These are carbonizing normally 500 tons of dry slack per 24 
hours, the gases evolved therefrom being treated in a bye-product 
plant by the indirect process before being burnt in the coke- 
oven flues. The waste heat from these ovens is utilized to raise 
steam under one of the batteries of Babcock boilers; and under 
these boilers provision is also made to supplement the waste-heat 
gas with blast-furnace gas. The coal is charged into the ovens in 
the form of stamped cakes. The bye-product plant working in 
conjuoction with these ovens effects the recovery of the tar, am- 
monia, and benzole. The second unit comprises 50 ‘“‘ Huessener ” 
horizontal-flued waste-heat ovens. These ovens carbonize nor- 
mally 275 tons of dry slack per 24 hours. 

These two units receive their crushed coal from a central 
crushing plant placed at one end of the battery. The trucks are 
tipped hydraulically into below-ground hoppers. There are two 
of these hoppers, and each is served by a bucket elevator. This 
arrangement not only furnishes a complete stand-by, but also 
enables two qualities of coal to be mixed when this is desirable, 
and, further, as the speed of the elevators can be varied, the mix- 
ture can be effected in any desired proportions. The elevators 
deliver by spouts to two Carr-type disintegrators which deliver on 
to a conveyor feeding the slack elevator, which discharges into 
the crushed-slack bunker of 1000 tons capacity, whence the 
crushed coal is either taken by trucks to the stamping machines 
or delivered by aerial ropeway to the 600-ton service bunker in- 
stalled in connection with the second battery of ovens. 

The tar recovered from the whole of the 150 ovens is pumped 
to the tar-distilling plant, while a central sulphate plant deals with 
the whole of the ammoniacal liquor. A single crude-benzole plant 
debenzolizes the whole of the wash oil circulating in the benzole 
scrubbers of both bye-product plants. The crude benzole is sub- 
sequently rectified in a central benzole rectification plant capable 
of dealing with the whole of the production. 

The third unit comprises 100 “‘ Simplex ” vertical-flued waste- 
heat ovens, which are ready to start as soon as the demand for 
coke warrants it. These ovens are capable of carbonizing 540 
tons of dry slack per 24 hours, and the gases evolved therefrom 
will be treated in a bye-product plant of the semi-direct system. 

_ Coal for the ovens is brought in from the Company’s pits, and 
tipped by a friction-driven tippler into a 20-ton hopper, from 
which it is fed by a jigging conveyor to a bucket elevator, 
delivering to a Carr-type disintegrator driven direct by two West- 
inghouse motors. The disintegrator discharges to a hopper with 
outlet in the basement. The opening is controlled by a measur- 
ing valve, by means of which the crushed coal is delivered on to 
a bucket conveyor and elevator discharging at any desired point 
over a two-chamber 600-ton bunker carried at a height of 80 ft. 
above ground level. From this hopper the crushed coal is loaded 
into the hoppers on the charging machines, the former by Messrs. 
Markham & Co., Ltd., of Chesterfield. 





The gases evolved from the 100 ovens leave by the usual gas- 
collecting and foul-gas mains, and successively pass the following 
apparatus: A cast-iron primary gas cooler of 15,000 sq. ft. cool- 
ing surface divided into nine separate units, each of which is 
fitted with its own water-spraying device, with inlet and outlet 
valves, outlet for tar and liquor, and steam inlet for steaming-out 
purposes. A vertical centrifugal tar washer on the Kirkham, 
Hulett, and Chandler system, driven at 130 R.P.M. by a steam- 
engine. Two tar separators fitted with Pelouze and Audouin 
bells, of which one acts as a stand-by. Three Bryan-Donkin 
steam-driven gas exhausters, each capable of passing 300,000 c.ft. 
of gas per hour under a differential pressure of 6-in.w.c. One of 
these exhausters is a stand-by. Two cast-iron lead-lined satura- 
tors, each 9g ft. in diameter by 12 ft. 6 in. high and fitted with an 
independent mother liquor tank and acid separator. Either of 
these units is equal to the full duty of the plant. Four multi- 
tubular secondary gas coolers (one a spare), each of 3650 sq. ft. 
cooling surface. A water separator fitted with baffle plates pro- 
vided for the purpose of drying the gas before its entrance into 
the benzole washers. Two centrifugal benzole washers of the 
Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler design, each driven at 130 R.P.M. 
In thisinstance both units will be on duty, but space has been 
reserved for the installation of a third similar unit which will 
provide a stand-by. An oil separator fitted with baffle plates 
for the purpose of arresting any wash oil which may be entrained 
by the gas leaving the benzole washers. Thence the gases will be 
led back to the coke-oven burners. 

The tar and liquor collected from the various apparatus of the 
bye-product plant are received in a steel settling tank in which 
separation takes place, and from which they overflow respec- 
tively into tar-storage and liquor-storage tanks. A further small 
tank is provided for the purpose of collecting condensations from 
such gas-mains the level of which is too low to allow them to drain 
into the settling tank. 

Three electrically-driven centrifugal pumps are provided for 
dealing with the tar and liquor. The liquor pump feeds the am- 
moniacal liquor direct from the liquor-storage tank into either or 
both of the ammonia stills in the sulphate plant. One of the tar 
pumps delivers the tar direct to the tar-distilling plant, while the 
other ensures the circulation of the requisite amount of tar through 
the gas-collecting mains on top of the coke-ovens and the foul-gas 
main taking the gas from the coke-ovens to the bye-product 
plant. 

In addition to the saturators and their several accessories, the 
sulphate plant comprises two ammonia stills, each fitted with a 
lime chamber and electrically-driven milk-of-lime centrifugal 
pump; also two lead-lined draining tables and two steam-driven 
centrifugal dryers. The ammoniacal vapour from the ammonia 
stills is led into the foul-gas main immediately before the primary 
gas cooler, while the ammoniacal (1 p.ct.) liquor feeding the 
stills is passed through a cast-iron preheater of 1200 sq. ft. 
heating surface, the necessary heat being supplied by the ex- 
haust steam from the engines driving the gas-exhausters. In the 
exhauster-house there are two steam-driven air compressors (one 
a stand-by), which provide the compressed air for operating the 
sulphate and mother liquor injectors, as also for elevating the 
sulphuric acid to a lead-lined tank erected on the platform which 
carries the draining tables and centrifugal dryers. From this 
tank the acid is fed by gravity to either of the saturators. 

The crude benzole plant is designed so as to produce regularly 
crude benzole 75 p.ct. of which distils at 120° C., and comprises 
the following apparatus: Two multitubular oil preheaters, each 
of 800 sq. ft. heating surface. Three cast-iron oil superheaters, 
each of 400 sq. ft. heating surface. A cast-iron oil still capable 
of debenzolizing 2250 gallons of crude oil per hour. A cast-iron 
continuous rectifier capable of rectifying the crude benzole until 
it tests 75 p.ct. at 120° C. A multitubular crude benzole con- 
denser, with 800 sq. ft. of cooling surface. A water and benzole 
separator. Three cast-iron serpentine oil coolers, each of 
1100 sq. ft. cooling surface. Three storage tanks, each of 7000 
gallons capacity, respectively for benzolized oil, debenzolized oil, 
and crude benzole. A separator for water and naphthalene oil. 
Two naphthalene crystallizing pans and their accessories. Three 
electrically-driven centrifugal pumps, each of 3600 gallons per 
hour, and dealing respectively with benzolized oil, debenzolized 
oil, and crude benzole. A benzole reflux pump, with its over- 
head constant-level tank. Two centrifugal benzole washers, by 
Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler. 

The working of the plant may be described as follows: Deben- 
zolized oil is pumped from its storage tank into the benzole 
washers, in which it takes-up the benzole contained in the gas, 
and subsequently flows in a saturated condition to the benzolized 
oil storage tank, from which the benzolized oil pump passes it 
successively through the oil preheaters, in which it is heated 
to a temperature of go° to 95° C. by the vapours issuing from the 
benzole still, through the oil superheaters, in which it gets super- 
heated to a temperature of 115° to 125° C. by means of indirect 
steam, and finally through the oil still, in which it is submitted to 
the extracting action of dry steam. From the oil still, the oil, 
now debenzolized, flows through the three oil coolers into the de- 
benzolized oil tank for subsequent circulation in the benzole 
washers. The benzolized vapours issuing from the still are 
partially condensed by passing through the oil preheaters, the 
uncondensed vapours subsequently passing through the benzole 
rectifier before reaching the benzole condenser in which they are 
finally condensed. A regulated quantity of crude benzole is 
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admitted on the top of the benzole rectifier, for the purpose of 
maintaining up to strength the benzole produced, while a regu- 
lated quantity of live steam is admitted at the bottom of the 
rectifier, to limit the proportion of benzole contained in the naph- 
thalene oil flowing from it to the water separator, and subsequently 
to one of the crystallizing pans. 

The chemical works are claimed to be the most complete, as 
they are certainly the best laid out, in the-kingdom operated in 
connection with an ironworks. 


—— 


STRATIFICATION OF GAS MIXTURES. 


By Pierre E. Haynes, of Buffalo (N.Y.). 
[From the “Gas Age-Record.’’| 


The unmixing of gases, better known as “stratification” in 
large gasholders has been recognized as a fact, in spite of the 


contention that such unmixing is contrary to definitely established 
theory. It appears that the failure to solve this problem has been 
due in a large degree to the fact that the observers of the phe- 
nomenon have inadvertently ascribed a cause for the unmixing 
which in the light of modern theory cannot exist under practical 
conditions. 

For a number of years gas men have known that large masses 
of unstirred gas mixtures rapidly change in composition in such 
a way that the portions of the masses which are at higher alti- 
tudes give up certain constituents to lower portions. In the 
compressed gas industry we find that, when a gas is highly com- 
pressed in a steel cylinder only 3 or 4 ft. high, there is a certain 
separation of some constituents if the cylinder is allowed to stand 
in a vertical position. 

GRAVITATIONAL EFFECTS. 


This problem has received little or no scientific treatment, and 
there has arisen a well-defined opinion that the separation or un- 
mixing is due to gravitational effect upon gaseous constituents of 
greater density. The subject of the separation of gaseous mix- 
tures due to gravitational influences has been investigated. A 
great many attempts have been made to prove that the consti- 
tution of the air is altered at great altitudes, but the experimental 
evidence based upon analyses of samples taken with balloons 
does not indicate any variation in the constituency of air within 
the altitude limits explored by man. That there is such a varia- 
tion cannot be doubted, and a number of attempts have been 
made to calculate what the variation may be. 

The results of such calculations are largely speculative, because 
the extent of air mixing due to convection currents is unknown. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that at some distance above 
the earth the convection currents due to terrestrial heat would be 
of practically no influence in so far as mixing is concerned, and 
that there would be little or no exchange of gases vertically except 
that due to a lack of buoyancy of the heavier molecules. 


Uprer ATMOSPHERE. 


Hann (“ Meteorische Zeitschrift”) gives a typical tabulation of 
the measure of this‘effect. His results do not check those of 
other mathematicians, and there is an astonishing variation in 
the results obtained by all calculators. The accuracy of the cal- 
culation is not of as great interest as is the fact that all of the 
scientists reach the conclusion that the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere are composed almost entirely of hydrogen and helium. 
The results of Hann’s calculations are referred to merely as 
typical figures showing in a very general way the extent of the 
gravitational effect. His figures do not hold for the lower alti- 
tudes (10 miles or less), becaus: the mixing due to convection 
completely masks the gravitational effect. 

According to Hann, at 20 miles above the earth the oxygen 
percentage of the atmosphere is less than 12 p.ct., while the nitro- 
gen and hydrogen are 83 p.ct. and 3 p.ct. respectively. At the 
altitude of 30 miles, the hydrogen percentage is greater than 
the oxygen, and the nitrogen has been displaced by hydrogen until 
its percentage has dropped back to about normal for the earth’s 
surface. At 50 miles above the earth’s surface, the hydrogen 
constitutes about half of the atmosphere, and the oxygen has 
decreased to about 2 p.ct. of the total. 








INFLUENCE OF VAPOURS. 


Fuel gas made by ordinary methods contains both tar and 
water vapours, and also particles of tar and water in suspension, 
A large amount of this material is precipitated in the gasholder, 
and as it falls it carries with it a considerable amount of dissolved 
gases. The heaviest gases in the mixture, and in most cases the 
gases having the highest heating value, are, generally speaking, 
the most soluble in both water and tar. To account for the varia- 
tion in constituency generally experienced, we must find some 
mechanism which will continuously deplete the upper portions of 
the gasholder and add the materials removed to the gas at the 
bottom of the holder. 

It is inconceivable that a gasholder of any size is uniform in 
temperature, and any lack of uniformity will cause convection 
currents to be set up in both the gas and water. There will be 
places in the gas body where vapours of water and tar are rising 
with the gas until a colder region or surface is reached, which 
results in the precipitation of tar and water mist that settles 
through the gas and dissolves out the more soluble portions. An 








equilibrium is reached between the soluble portions dissolved 
and undissolved, whereby there is a greater percentage of the 
soluble material in the droplet than in the gas body. The gas 
is depleted of the constituent, and the droplet falls into other 
portions of the gas which contain more of the soluble material 
than the gas body originally depleted, and a new equilibrium 
results which causes the droplet to give-up less soluble vapours 
and take-on more of the vapours of great solubility. This process 
continues as the droplet falls and is combined with the liquid in 
the holder basin. 
SoLUBLE ACTION OF VAPOURS. 


There are bound to be some convection currents in the water 
in the holder basin, and the water and tar saturated with vapours 
gradually warm-up, giving-up some of the dissolved material as 
their temperature increases. The water and tar may finally reach 
a point where they may in part re-evaporate and rise in the gas- 
holder to repeat the cycle described. Thus we find that there is 
a constant circulation of solvent passing from the top to the 
bottom of the holder laden with soluble vapours which are ex- 
pelled by heat at the bottom, and the solvent rises to repeat the 
scrubbing process. 

There is probably no remedy for the unmixing of gases in gas- 
holders, as long as gas enrichment materials are easily condensed 
and are so freely soluble in water. Agitation will reduce the effect 
to some extent, but it is likely that the cost of adequate agitation 
would be out of proportion to the benefit derived. 

The use of such enriching materials as butane and propane will 
help considerably, but the application of these is not always eco- 
nomically possible, and the engineering problems in connection 
with their use have received scant attention. 


PHENOMENA OF FLAME EXTINCTION. 


In a communication to the French gas industry at the annual 
meeting of the Société Technique du Gaz, M. Caussé showed that 
he has made a very close study of the phenomena accompanying 
the extinction of a gas-flame, and that there is reason to expect 
that research into the subject will prove of great utility to the in- 
dustry. It is a matter which is rather naturally neglected in 
favour of close examination of the flame and of the factors which 
affect it while it lives. The author, however, was attracted by 
the irregularity of what he terms the “ explosion of rupture,” and 
which he claims to be analogous to the spark that accompanies 
the break in an electric circuit. Having noticed that at times no 
explosion took place on turning-off the supply of gas to a burner, 
and that the eruption was very variable in intensity, it occurred 
to him thence to deduce (taking also into consideration the time 
elapsing before the explosion) some property of the gas employed, 
such as its density on the calorific power. Though his experi- 
ments are far from complete, he deemed them to be sufficiently 
advanced to rouse interest in the subject. 

For the purpose of his experiments, M. Caussé employed a 
small copper cylinder with the gas supply pipe led in laterally 
near the top. Near the bottom was a stoppered air inlet, and 
a piston could be slowly moved down to fill the cylinder with gas 
before closing the gas-cock. At the end of its travel the piston 
uncovered the air inlet—the gas supply being closed just pre- 
viously. The gas was burnt at a small variable orifice at the 
top of the cylinder; and the height of the flame and the travel 
of the piston were measured on scales fitted to the appliance. 
Complete observations of the dying flame and the “ expiosion of 
rupture” were thus able to be made, and these proved that all 
the characteristic properties of a gas had their effect in the 
phenomena—especially its density and its temperature of com- 
bustion, the latter the main factor in speed of flame propagation. 
Flow resistances of apparatus and the diffusive properties of 
gases also come into play. 

Having regard to these factors, and by measuring the force of 
the final eruption and the length of time which precedes it in 
varying circumstances, M. Caussé says that he has produced a 
gas quality indicator which will be placed before the industry 
after suitable tests. Such an application, he claims, should not 
be the only result of research in the direction indicated. 














New Plant at the Provan Gas-Works.— There is to be an 
official inspection of the new plant at the Provan Gas-Works of 
the Glasgow Corporation, on the morning of Thursday, Sept. 28, 
to be followed by luncheon in the City Chambers, with the Lord 
Provost, and the Convener and members of the Gas Committee. 


British Cast-Iron Research Assoclation.—From the Secretary, 
Mr. Thomas Vickers, Central House, New Street, Birmingham, 
there have been received some extracts from the first “ Bulletin ” 
issued to members of the British Cast-Iron Research Association. 
These have been compiled to show in a general way the nature of 
the work which the Council are carrying out. The bureau of in- 
formation and library which have been established at the offices 
of the Association have proved to be of very great value. In the 
report on progress of the researches, reference is made to refrac- 
tories. It is proposed to set up a Joint Committee of the British 
Refractories Association and the Cast-Iron Research Association, 
with the object of working together on problems of common 
interest ; it being considered desirable that there should not be any 
overlapping in the work of the two Associations. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FUEL ECONOMY 
COMMITTEE. 


Presented to Section B. (Chemistry) at the Hull 
Meeting on Tuesday, September 12. 


(Concluded from p. 593.) 


The following is the conclusion of the text of the fifth report of 
the Fuel Economy Committee of the British Association. 


V.—DomeEstic HEATING AND CooKING APPLIANCES. 


A good deal of valuable investigation work has recently been 
done by persons not actually engaged in the industries concerned 
in the direction of testing the efficiencies of domestic heating and 
cooking appliances, with results of considerable interest in con- 
nection with the important question of fuel economy in our homes, 
where are burnt not only some 40 million tons of coal per annum, 
but also the bulk of the gas and some of the coke sent out from 
the country’s gas-works, 

In the first place, physiological research has emphasized the 
intimate connection, from the point of view of health and com- 
fort, between the cognate problems of heating and ventilation in 
regard to domestic apartments. Moreover, the introduction of 
the Kata thermometer has placed at our disposal a new method 
for estimating the ‘cooling power” of the air, which has been 
shown to be a governing factor in regard to what may be termed 
“comfort conditions” in living rooms. Also, the physiological 
value of radiation from a red-hot incandescent surface, as dis- 
tinct from convected heat, has come to be more clearly recognized 
than ever before. Indeed, it may be said that the more nearly 
the conditions under which our living rooms are warmed and 
ventilated approach those of a warm summer’s day—a cooling 
breeze blowiag round the head, the varying sunshine warming 
one side of the body, and the warm ground for the feet—the more 
comfortable and healthful will they be. The desirability of such 
conditions, which may be contrasted with the warm air of rooms 
heated by convection from steam coils, probably explains the 
Englishman's decided preference for the radiation from an open 
fireplace during our dreary British winters over the various forms 
of central heating which are favoured in America and other 
countries where the winters are colder, but brighter. Therefore, 
having regard to the character of British winters, the estimation 
of the “ radiant efficiencies ” of domestic fires is of predominant 
importance. 

The radiant efficiency of a modern gas-fire may be said to be 
about 50 p.ct. on the net calorific value of the gas burnt therein. 
Moreover, experiments made under Prof. W. A. Bone’s direction 
at South Kensington have proved that, within wide limits, such 
radiant efficiency is independent of the chemical composition 
and calorific value of the gas burnt, provided that the number of 
calories by combustion developed per hour is kept suitably con- 
stant for the particular size of fire. Gas-fires are now available 
which are capable of. ventilating rooms quite as well as an open 
coal-fire; and it may be taken for granted that both these ap- 
pliances are capable of providing a healthful source of radiation 
for the warming of living rooms without unduly heating the atmo- 
sphere thereof. With regard to electric radiators, whose radiant 
efficiency may be as high as 75 p.ct., while these are very port- 
able, and therefore convenient for placing where the heat is re- 
quired, they do not directly ventilate an apartment. 

The recent determination by Dr. Margaret Fishenden, for the 
Manchester Corporation Air Pollution Advisory Board, of the 
radiant efficiencies of coal, coke, and semi-coke when burnt in 
open fireplaces (Fuel Research Board Special Report, No. 3) are 
of considerable interest. Her experiments have shown, not only 
that such efficiency is much greater than has generally been sup- 
posed, but also that there is not so much difference as might be 
thought between the efficiencies of different grates. 

Working with a number of coal-fired open grates, including 
what were supposed to be the best and the worst types, the radiant 
efficiency in all cases was found to lie between 20 and 24 p.ct. of 
the heat of combustion of the coal actually burnt during each test. 
When dried coke was used as fuel, radiant efficiencies up to 25 
and even 28 p.ct. were obtained. The values were, however, 
materially diminished when wet coke was employed. Tests made 
with low-temperature carbonization semi-coke gave radiant effi- 
ciencies up to 33 p.ct. in a grate which with ordinary coal gave 
25 p.ct. It is also to be noted that the tests’: showed that, within 
the limits likely to be encountered in practice, with domestic fire- 
grates the radiant efficiency was found to be independent of the 
draught intensity, and also confirmed previous experience that 
treatment of the fuel with preparations (consisting mostly of 
common salt), which are sometimes advertised as doubling the 
value of a ton of coal, had no appreciable effect upon its radiant 
efficiency. Altogether, then, Dr. Fishenden’s investigations may 
be said to have gone far to remove from the open fireplace the 
stigma of gross inefficiency. 

The Fuel Research Board have also published some work by 
Dr. Fishenden which deals with the efficiency of kitchen appli- 
ances (Fuel Research Board Technical Paper No. 3: “ The Effi- 
ciency of Low-Temperature Coke in Domestic Appliances ”), and, 
in addition, one of the members of our Committee (Mr. A. H. 
Barker) has also devoted considerable time to the difficult ques- 
tion of the determination of the efficiency of domestic cooking 
appliances. A memorandum by him on the subject is appended 
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to this report, the results of his experiments having been pub- 
lished in detail by the Fuel Research Board (Special Report 
No. 4). 

Dr. Fishenden has concerned herself with the determination of 
the radiant efficiencies of the ranges examined, as well as their 
efficiency in the production of hot water, whereas Mr. Barker has 
concerned himself generally with the question of the efficiency of 
ranges when functioning for the production of hot water or for 
cooking. The latter report also touches upon the question of gas 
and electric cookers; but the Committee do not propose to com- 
ment upon this aspect of the case, as it would appear to require 
further investigation. 

While perhaps it would be premature to express any final 
opinion as to the precise significance of the results obtained, in 
view of the fact that the work is, from the experimental stand- 
point, in its infancy, and tbat rather marked differences in « ffi- 
ciencies are cited in the two reports, due probably to differences 
in the type of range tested, the Committee desire to call attention 
to the very great interest of the work at the present juncture, and 
to the desirability of the inquiry being continued. 

The combination of several different functions—namely, of a 
fire-heated oven, a fire-heated hotplate, a fire-heated boiler, and 
also a fire to warm the kitchen—would appear to involve heavy 
fuel consumption, as compared with the fuel required for appli- 
ances designed to perform these functions separately. Thus, for 
example, Dr. Fishenden obtained a water-heating efficiency of 
17 p.ct. from an old-fashioned open kitchen range, while a later 
type of independent boiler—which also functioned as an open fire 
—gave an efficiency of 35 p.ct. for water heating, and, in addition, 
an open fire radiation of 7 or 8 p.ct. Moreover, Mr. Barker’s 
tests yielded hot-water efficiencies varying from 7 to 17 p.ct. in 
kitchen ranges, as against efficiencies of 40 to 50 p.ct. obtainable 
with separate hot-water supply apparatus. 

Mr. Barker’s work indicates also that the existing designs sacri- 
fice fuel economy to convenience in providing an exposed hot- 
plate adjacent to the oven, and that the fuel consumption for oven 
cooking may be reduced by lagging the hotplate. It is difficult 
to assess the value of the house heating done by the present-day 
kitchen range, but any detailed review of the subject should make 
some endeavour to assess its value. 

In the Committee’s report in 1916 it was stated that “ the 
whole question of the domestic use of fuel bristles with difficulties 
and complications . . the solution or recommendation of 
particular means or apparatus for domestic heating cannot 
always be based simply upon the question of thermal efficiency, 
because it also involves considerations of a physiological and 
even of a psychological character. Inthe vast majority of houses 
inhabited by the artizan population, the kitchen fire or stove is the 
only place in the house where fuel is burned.” In addition, it 
might be added that in the latter type of house prime cost often 
becomes the determining factor, and sacrifices of efficiency have 
to be made to ensure a small capital outlay. 

The reports under review appear to the Committee to justify a 
reconsideration of the factors underlying the design of solid fuel 
types of domestic appliances with a view to determining whether 
improvement in fuel economy can be obtained without either an 
unreasonable sacrifice of convenience or an excessive addition to 
the cost of production. In very many cases the actual dweller 
has had no say in the selection of the kitchen range, nor has he 
the means or the facilities for replacing such as may have been 
provided for him. i 

With regard to the existing types of combined range, it is felt 
that attention should be called to one point in Mr. Barker’s 
report—namely, that the CO, content of the flue gases did not 
exceed 5°5 p.ct. in the best ranges tested, and that in several 
cases it was much below this, suggesting that in some instances 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the regulation of the air 
supply. 

The Committee would suggest the following three points for 
more general consideration : (1) The general adoption of means 
to reduce the excess of air drawn through the system by so en- 
closing the fire that air does not get to the combustion chamber 
otherwise than through the fire-grate, although retaining a feature 
which characterizes existing appliances in providing means to 
enable an open fire to be obtained for kitchen heating when the 
other functions of the range are not required; (2) the use of 
effective lagging of oven doors, which is not generally adopted at 
present; (3) the desirability of removing the ordinary hot-water 
boiler from the range and the substitution therefor of an indepen- 
dent boiler, separately fired—at present it would appear that such 
combinations are only provided in a limited number of middle- 
class houses, or in the case of very large ranges. 


VI.—STEAM RalIsING AND POWER PRODUCTION. 


The Committee desire to call attention to the great need there 
is for some more systematic effort on the part of steam users to 
improve the present admittedly unsatisfactory state of boiler 
practice throughout the country—especially in the direction of 
educational provision for the better training of stokers and power 
station superintendents. Notwithstanding the greater attention 
which is nowadays paid to the subject of efficiency in some of the 
larger steam-raising installations and power stations, there still 
exists in far too many cases a lamentable disregard for the ele- 
mentary principles of good boiler management. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether, taking the country as a whole, the average 
efficiency of steam raising exceeds 60 p.ct. on the calorific value of 
the coal burnt, whereas if scientific operations replaced rule-of- 
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thumb working it might be raised to 75 p.ct., with consequent 
great saving in fuel. 

The most frequent and serious causes of avoidable heat-wast- 
age in current boiler practice arises from the fact that unneces- 
sarily large excesses of air are usually drawn through the system 
owing to sheer neglect of some of the most obvious precautions. 
With good management it should be possible, by careful damper 
regulation and maintaining a correct depth of fire, to burn com- 
pletely an average quality of steam coal with no greater excess 
of air than would give about 12 p.ct. of CO, (without appreciable 
quantities of CO) in the chimney gases ; but far too frequently as 
much as twice such minimum excess of air is drawn through the 
system. Itis not sufficiently realized how highly important to 
fuel economy are the proper regulation of the draught by dampers, 
the correct proportioning of grate area to the quantity and size of 
the coal burnt, and the avoidance of in-leakage of cool air into the 
boiler-setting by keeping the brickwork in good repair and well 
pointed, and efficiently caulking the joint between the brickwork 
and the boiler shell. Proper attention to such elementary points 
would reduce the sensible heat lost in the chimney gases to 18 
p.ct. of the total calorific power of the coal burnt, whereas neglect 
of them often means twice such loss. 

While the more general use of indicating and recording appa- 
ratus may be recommended as the best automatic aid to good 
management, yet, unless these are supplemented by intelligence 
and watchfulness on the part of both stokers and boiler-house 
superintendents, they will not avail much, or may be actually mis- 
leading. The Committee, therefore, desire to impress upon both 
manufacturers and public education authorities the need there 
is, not only of better boiler-house supervision, but also of the 
better instruction and training of the boiler-house personnel. It 
cannot be urged too often upon steam users that considerable 
economies can be effected with existing plant and appliances, 
provided that they are run under the skilled supervision of 
properly trained men. In the case of large boiler installations it 
will usually pay to put them under the control of a well-trained 
fuel technologist ; and there are several institutions in the country 
where such men are being scientifically as well as practically 
trained. Local education authorities could effectively help fuel 
economy by instituting in the various technical schools through- 
out the country properly organized classes for the instruction of 
stokers and the lower grades of boiler-house attendants. In ad- 
dition to such classes, the institution in some of the larger centres 
of more advanced and specialized lectures, with opportunities for 
discussion, upon combustion, heat transmission, and boiler 
management generally for boiler superintendents and engineers, 
would undoubtedly be of great advantage. 

In connection with the production of electric power by public 
utility undertakings, the Committee would point out that the 
Electricity Commissioners could render a great national service 
if, in their annual returns, they would publish such financial and 
detailed technical data as are necessary to show the actual fuel 
consumptions and total cost of production per unit of output in 
the various individual power stations throughout the country. 
The present annual returns are not sufficiently detailed for this 
purpose, and in particular do not show the circumstances (such 
as load factor) under which the current is produced. It would 
undoubtedly stimulate healthy competition, promote fuel economy, 
and reduce costs, if the individual power stations were required 
to furnish for publication all the necessary technical data to enable 
fair comparisons to be made. 


VII.—SMmokE ABATEMENT. 


During the past year the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Health to consider the present state of the law 
with regard to the pollution of the air by smoke and other noxious 
vapours and its administration, and to advise what steps are 
necessary and practicable with a view to diminishing the evils 
still arising from such pollution, have issued their final report. 
After full consideration of the matter, it was not thought practi- 
cable at present to propose legislation dealing with smoke from 
private dwelling-houses, although it was estimated that as much 
as 2} million tons of potential fuel in the form of soot escape 
annually into the atmosphere from domestic fireplaces, as against 
only 500,000 tons from factory chimneys—which latter seems a 
very low figure. It was, however, recommended that the Central 
Housing Authority should have certain supervisory powers in 
regard to heating methods over housing schemes submitted by 
local authorities, and that the latter be empowered to make bye- 
laws requiring the provision of smokeless heating arrangements 
in new buildings other than private dwelling-houses. This is 
probably as far as it is practicable to go in the present state of 
public opinion ; for it seems wiser to rely upon its further educa- 
tion and enlightenment, rather than upon vexatious legislative 
prohibition for the abatement of domestic smoke. 

With regard to the question of industrial smoke, it was recom- 
mended by the Departmental Committee: (1) That the Ministry 
of Health should be given clearly defined power to compel or act 
in place of any defaulting authority which refuses to perform its 
duties in administering the law with regard to smoke. (2) That, 
instead of the present absolute prohibition, which it is impossible 
to observe, there should be imposed upon all manufacturers, 
users, and occupiers of any business premises or processes, 
engines, or plant of any description whatever, a general legal 
obligation to use the best practicable means, having regard to all 


avoiding pollution of the air by smoke, grit, or any other noxious 
emissions. (3) That the same law should also apply to all 
Government establishments, and all rail and road locomotives 
and motor cars of whatever weight and type, and to steamers on 
rivers, estuaries, and lakes. (4) That the Ministry of Health 
should be empowered to fix smoke standards from time to time. 
(5) That the duty of enforcing the law with regard to the pollu- 
tion of the air by smoke should be transferred from the local 
sanitary authorities, in whose jurisdiction it now rests, to the 
county authorities—i.c., the councils of counties and county 
boroughs—albeit that minor authorities should still have the 
power to take proceedings, if they so desire. (6) That for proved 
breaches of the law much larger fines should be imposed than at 
present. (7) That the Minister of Health should assign to one 
or more competent officers the duty of advising and assisting 
local authorities and manufacturers with regard to difficult smoke 
problems, and that such officers should report annually on the 
steps which are being taken, and the progress which has been 
made, in the suppression of avoidable smoke. 

Since its inception in 1915, this Committee of the Association 
have carefully considered data and proposals relating to the causes 
and prevention of industrial smoke, and have been pleased to note 
progressive improvement, due largely to the increasing study of 
fuel economy in its various branches in regard to smoke abate- 
ment throughout the country, and that the Ministry of Health 
have taken evidence with a view to passing further legislation on 
more rational lines than that at present existing, which has become 
very much of a dead letter by reason of the extreme remedies it 
proposes. 

It must be remembered that, even with the best appliances 
used with the greatest care, it is practically impossible altogether 
to prevent black smoke being produced for some small portion of 
the time when raw bituminous coal is burnt, and that in some in- 
dustrial operations more smoke is apt to be produced than in 
others. Itis evident, therefore, that no legislation should penalize 
the emission of what may be reasonably considered to be the 
minimum amount of smoke by competent judges who are familiar 
with the nature and the requirements of the particular industrial 
operation concerned. Indeed, it may be predicted that any 
attempt to do so would probably be as ineffective as the present 
enactments, and would thereby merely defeat its own purpose. 

This Committee, having carefully considered the matter in its 
various aspects, have come to the conclusion that the best way 
of further abating the pollution of the atmosphere by smoke would 
be the institution by the Ministry of Health of a national Smoke 
Inspectorate on similar lines to the already existing Alkali In- 
spectorate, which has admittedly worked well and with beneficial 
results to the industry concerned. 

Changes in Membership.—Since the last re-appointment, the fol- 
lowing changes have taken place in the membership of the Com- 
mittee: Mr. E. Bury retired on account of frequent absence 
abroad; Sir Joseph Walton, M.P., retired on account of ill-health ; 
and Mr. Robert Armitage, M.P., was co-opted in his place. Mr. 
Wallace Thorneycroft has been co-opted in the place of the late 
Mr. G. Blake-Walker, and Mr. E. Myers in the place of Mr. D. V. 
Hollingworth. Also the following new members have been co- 
opted during the year: Messrs. J. E. Hackford, H. Stafford Rayner, 

L. L. Robinson, and W. C. P. Tapper. 

The Committee recommend that they be re-appointed to con- 
tinue their investigations, with a grant of £5. 


APPENDIX. 
Memorandum on Determining the Efficiency of Cooking Appliances. 


The efficiency of appliances for the utilization or transformation 
of heat energy cannot be regarded so definate a function as in 
the case of mechanical or electrical onzs. Since no non-con- 
ductor of heat is known, the actual thermal efficiency, however 
determined, must be variable according to the conditions. 

In the case of cooking ranges and appliances, the conditions 
are so variable and complicated that it is difficult to devise test 
metheds which shall invariably produce approximately the same 
numerical result from the same appliance on two or more sepa- 
rate occasions. Unless this is done, any figures must neces- 
sarily be uncertain, and no reliable comparison can be made 
between two different appliances in respect of efficiency. 

In order that such figures should bear close relation to the 
efficiency of the appliance as used in practice, it is desirable that 
the experiments should be made under conditions similar to those 
in which the appliance is actually used; but unfortunately this is, 
in the nature of things, impossible. No reliable figures could be 
obtained while the apparatus was in use in cooking an actual 
article of food, because the amount of heat transmitted to such 
material cannot be measured, and also because of the extreme 
variations which arise in all the observable physical magnitudes 
during such an operation. Thus it is impossible to say when two 
similar joints are cooked to the same degree. It is, therefore, 
essential that the object heated for test purposes should be very 
different from an article of food, and such that the heat com- 
municated to it should be capable of exact measurement. 

Another difficulty in testing cooking ranges and the like is the 
question of “residual heat.” The heat capacity of any cooking 
range is considerable. When put into operation the structure at 
first absorbs a large proportion of the heat generated, which re- 
mains after the useful operations are discontinued, and is only 
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results of a given test, this residual heat cannot be ignored unless 
the cooking operations have been continuous and uniformly con- 
ducted throughout; but in ordinary practice the apparatus is 
rarely used in such a continuous manner. As such residual heat 
is usually much larger in amount than the total quantity utilized, 
it is evident that the efficiency cannot fail to be low in any prac- 
tical case, and will vary greatly according to the weight of the 
appliance and the length and extent of the cooking operations. 

The determination of any true efficiency can only be made by 
raising the apparatus to, and maintaining it in, a steady state as 
nearly as possible, during which period valid observations on run- 
ning efficiency can be made. It is, therefore, necessary to main- 
tain the temperature as constant as possible over a long period in 
the steady state, and to integrate the entire results over a period 
of many hours. 

The numerical results obtained during my experiments have in 
all cases been verified by the subsequent use of the same appliance 
in cooking a standard weighed menu, and there has been found 
to be a reasonably close correspondence between the fuel con- 
sumed during the practical operations and the figures experimen- 
tally determined. 

The four principal sources of heat usable in cooking ranges are 
solid fuel, gas, electrical energy, and oil fuel. Fairly complete 
investigations have been made of solid fuel and gas; but the elec- 
trical series are in progress at the time of writing, and cannot be 
spoken of with the same degree of confidence as in the other two 
cases. The oil methods have not been investigated at all. 

Of these four, solid fuel is by far the most difficult to handle in 
an experimental sense. It is impossible to measure the instan- 
taneous rate of combustion. This cannot by any means hitherto 
discovered be maintained as constant as is necessary for really 
accurate instantaneous observations, and to maintain a true 
steady state in which the temperature of the range itself is kept 
accurately constant from hour to hour is not possible. Results 
can only be secured by prolonging the experiment and obtaining 
a final result by a process of integration. 

When a charge, however small, of fresh solid fuel is added to 
a glowing fire, the resulting combustion is essentially variable. 
When the rate of stoking is maintained artificially uniform, this 
variation of the reading takes the form of cyclical variations 
only approximately of sine character. Another considerable 
difficulty relates to the intensity of the draught. The same total 
rate of combustion can be produced in a variety of different ways 
by varying simultaneously the thickness of the fire and the inten- 
sity of the draught. Each such combustion results in a variation 
in the observed result. 

The measure of the combustion is effected by analyzing the flue 
gases. It was found impossible, with a range as ordinarily con- 
structed, to obtain any such value of the CO, content of the flue 
gases as would correspond to really efficient operations with the 
ordinary commercial type of range. The general value showed 
that from eight to ten times the chemically necessary minimum of 
air was used. A high CO, value can only be secured by artifici- 
ally suppressing the in-leakage of air. The value of the COs 
content in any given appliance was found to be a correct measure 
of the efficiency. 

With gas there are similar difficulties with regard to the surplus 
air, but not with*regard to the constancy of condition. With 
electricity there are no experimental difficulties, provided that the 
voltage of the supply is maintained constant. 


Experimental Method. 


Oven.—The interior temperature in an oven is a function whose 
significance is very small, for the following reasons: (1) The read- 
ing of the same thermometer in different parts of the oven varies 
widely. (2) Several thermometers of different types, all correct, 
and all therefore reading the same, when immersed, for instance, 
in hot oil, take-up widely different readings when placed together 
in the same oven, essentially because the temperature of any 
object in any conditions is such that the net time rate of gain or 
loss of heat is zero. 

Heat is lost or gained by any such object by radiation and con- 
vection. The relative influence of these two in any given en- 
vironment depends on the size, shape, and radiativity of the sur- 
face of the bulb. Apart from any question of dimensions, no 
measurements of efficiency by means of thermometer readings 
would therefore in any case be possible. There is, in fact, no 
such function as the “interior temperature,” and the expression 
““mean interior temperature” is meaningless, except when its 
physical meaning is arbitrarily laid down. The only function to 
which this expression can reasonably be applied is the rate at 
which heat is transmitted to some extended object of conven- 
tional standard size, radiativity of surface and shape, placed in 
the oven, and of such size as to occupy a large part of the 
space. The expression “ efficiency” can only have a definite 
meaning when the object to which heat is communicated is pre- 
cisely defined in these respects. 

Exhaustive trials were made with vessels of standard shape 
filled with water, by observing the rate of rise of temperature, 
and calculating the transmission therefrom. This general method 
has the fatal disadvantage that great experimental difficulties are 
introduced, and with a large object in the oven having a rising 
temperature no sort of “steady state” can possibly be main- 

tained. The efficiency also varies considerably according to the 
temperature of the object to which heat is communicated. 
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pipe, through which a uniform stream of water is maintained. 
Special devices were designed and made for maintaining con- 
stancy in the water flow. The water may be at any temperature 
for which the efficiency is required. The flow is regulated so that 
the rise in temperature between in-flow and out-flow is not great. 
The coil as a whole can be maintained at a constant mean tem- 
perature. This method has the great experimental advantage 
that one reading of the difference in temperature between in-flow 
and out-flow suffices to give the current rate of transmission, and 
the current variations in the thermal condition of the oven can 
therefore be determined. 

The observed efficiency varies according to the temperature at 
which the coil is maintained. It is, therefore, necessary to lay 
down an arbitrary temperature at which all observations shall be 
made. If that temperature is high the resultant efficiency falls 
so low at low rates of combustion—even in extreme cases to zero 
—that its value cannot be accurately determined. As it is neces- 
sary to obtain a curve of efficiencies at all rates of combustion, it 
is, therefore, necessary to keep the mean temperature of the coil 
low, so that low rates of combustion may be included in the ob- 
servations. 

The temperature of the coil is of very great importance in the 
case of an ordinary gas-oven. Where the temperature is low, it 
enables the total heat of combustion to be brought into account ; 
whereas when it is high the net heat only is available. 

The use of gas enables much more accurate observations to be 
made, as a close approximation of the steady state is easily attain- 
able by careful regulation of the rate of combustion. The latter 
can be controlled in the case of an oven so that any desired rate 
of transmission is maintained. In this case the principal diffi- 
culty is to determine how to deal with the difference between the 
gross and the net calorific value of the gas. 

With a cold coil in the oven, a considerable part of the latent 
heat in the water vapour in the products of combustion may be 
communicated to the coil. The water appears as condensation 
on the surface of the coil, and drips down into the base. Thus 
obviously a portion of the latent heat is utilized. When the 
temperature is high, there-is no such condensation, and therefore 
no utilization of this fraction of the heat of combustion. 
Whether, and to what extent, this latent heat is utilized in the 
actual cooking of an article of food it is impossible to say—prob- 
ably some portion in the earlier stages, and later a re-evaporation 
of the same water originally condensed. 

It will be evident that the efficiency as observed with this coil 
calorimeter will vary according to the surface area of the coil, or, 
what is the same thing, according to the size of the oven in which 
the coil is placed. 

In order to compare, on a rational basis, ovens of different size, 
it was necessary to investigate the question of the variation of 
apparent efficiency according to the size of coil used, and to 
specify the standard loading for an oven of any given size. It 
was found that when an oven is loaded to its fullest practical 
capacity the surface of all the food is approximately half the sur- 
face of the oven plates. This was, therefore, laid down as the 
standard loading. : 

The final efficiency therefore determined upon was the ratio 
between (1) the heat communicated to a coil whose exterior sur- 
face was half the interior surface of the oven when kept at a con- 
stant temperature, and (2) the amount of heat in the quantity of 
standard tuel burnt per hour. This function varies according to 
the rate of combustion, the efficiency increasing with increasing 
combustion. Its value was determined for three different rates, 
and a curve drawn through the three experimental points so 
obtained. ; 

Hotplate.—The efficiency in this case is the ratio of the maxi- 
mum hourly amount of heat which can be communicated by the 
hotplate to ordinary cooking vessels to that in the fuel consumed 
per hour. This efficiency is fairly constant at all rates of com- 
bustion. The hotplate is covered with standard cooking vessels, 
each containing a weighted quantity of water, the rate of rise in 
which is determined. 

Hot-Water Supply—This efficiency is the ratio between the 
heat communicated to the water ia weighed and measured 
cylinder and that in the fuel consumed. Twenty pounds of fuel 
are used for this test. 


SuMMARY OF RESULTs. 

The following table gives a summary of the usual values ob- 
tained by the methods outlined in the foregoing appendix. It is 
to be understood that the phrase ‘‘ commercial” means a range 
or appliance as supplied by makers and used in an ordinary 
manner, and that the term “ specially designed ” refers to appli- 
ances designed by me for these tests which, though expensive 10 
construction, are thoroughly practical in character. 


SOLID FUEL APPLIANCES. 


Found 
Oven. Efficiency 
Per Cent. 
Highest value with specially designed range . . . 9'5 
High values with commercial ranges . . . from 4°'0to5 
Usual values with commercial ranges . . . from 2'o0to3 
Lowest value with commercial range . . . . - 0O'8 
Hot-Water Supply. 
Highest value with specially designed semi-indepen- 
dently fired boiler , SOV ee ee eee 
High values with commercial appliances . . from 15°0 to 20 
Usual values with commercial appliances. . from 8'oto 15 





A more convenient calorimeter is a coil of blackened copper 


Lowest value withcommercial appliance . . . . 4°8 
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Hotplate. 
Highest value with specially designed appliance . 21°0 
High values with commercial appliances . from 4'oto12 
Usual values with commercial appliances . from 2°5to5 
Lowest value with commercial appliance . > ite 

Gas APPLIANCES, 
Oven. 

Highest value with specially designed oven 55°0 
Highest value with commercial oven 38°0 
Lowest value with commercial oven 17'0 

Hotplate. 
Highest value with specially designed appliance . 60°0 
Highest value with commercial appliance. . . . 55'0 
Lowest value with commercial appliance (old pattern) 17°0 


Griller alone (excluding boiling vessel standing over griller). 
Highest value with commercial appliance . 190 
Lowest value with commercial appliance . 10°o 


A. H. BARKER. 


iin 


ECONOMIC STEAM PRODUCTION. 


A Discussion at the Hull Meeting of the British Association. 


Section G (Engineering) of the British Association devoted the 
morning of Monday, Sept. 11, to a discussion on “ Economic 
Steam Production, with special reference to Marine Practice.” 
Four papers were presented ; the authors being Dr. C. H. Lander, 
(Fuel Research Station, Greenwich), Engineer-Commander Fraser 
Shaw, R.N. (Chief Engineer, Fuel Research Station, Greenwich), 
Engineer-Commander R. Beeman, C.M.G., R.N., and Mr. A. 
Spyer. The paper by Dr. Lander wasin the nature of a statement 
by the Fuel Research Board on the problem of home-produced 
oil fuel. The papers were discussed together. Prof. T. Hupson- 
BEarE (President of Section G) occupied the chair. 

Dr. LANDER, for reasons which he indicated, said that we are 
forced to regard coal as the only source from which it would be 
possible to produce a sufficient quantity of liquid fuel to meet our 
maritime requirements. As no change has taken place in the 
fundamental basis of the problem since the inquiry of the Fisher 
Commission in 1912-13, it would be relevant to restate briefly the 
main arguments affecting the production of oil from coal, as pre- 
sented by Sir George Beilby in a memorandum to that Commis- 
sion dated October, 1912, in which it was assumed that the yield 
of fuel oil would amount to 5 p.ct. on the coal carbonized. The 
actual figures now quoted for the yields of oil, coke, and gas are 
those resulting from the long series of experiments recently carried 
out at the Fuel Research Station. 

It is safe to assume that, by practical methods, it is possible to 
obtain from an average bituminous coal 14 gallons of fuel oil per 
ton of coal carbonized. Taking the specific gravity as unity, this 
works out at a little more than 6 p.ct. by weight of the raw 
material used, so that for every 1,000,000 tons of oil produced, 
16,000,000 tons of coal must be carbonized, and profitable outlets 
must be found for about 11,000,000 tons of coke and 56,000,000,000 
c.ft. of rich hydrocarbon gas. From these figures it is obvious 
that the production of fuel oil from coal by low-temperature car- 
bonization on any adequate scale involves a revolutionary change 
in the preparation and use of fuel. Even if the more immediate 
technical and economic problems of low-temperature carboniza- 
tion are successfully solved, the wider economic and financial 
elements involved in the establishment of a new industry on an 
enormous scale will have to be faced. 

The Fuel Research Board have realized this from the outset of 
their labours in 1917, and have consistently taken the position 
that their first duty from the national point of view was to deal 
with the immediate technical and economic problems. In their 
recently-issued report on low-temperature carbonization, they 
have endeavoured to sum up the present position as regards the 
more immediate technical and economical problems, and to indi- 
cate the lines on which it is possible that the solution of these may 
be arrived at. New and trustworthy data as to the yields and 
qualities of the products from various types of coal have been 
obtained, and are now at the disposal of all serious inquirers and 
workers on the subject. 

Should a low-temperature process of carbonization prove a 
feasible operation commercially, its first application would prob- 
ably be to the 35,000,000 tons of coal used for domestic purposes. 
This would produce about 2,100,000 tons of oil fuel, or consider- 
ably more than the peace requirements of the Navy, leaving a 
quantity which would go far to replenish the tanks of oil-driven 
steamers when in a home port. These figures show that the pro- 
duction of fuel oil for the Navy or mercantile marine must largely 
depend on the possibility of inducing the present consumers of 
from 10,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons of raw coal to change their 
habits and burn a manufactured form of fuel. It will be seen on 
consideration that the present coal-distilling industries cannot be 
regarded as the source of greatly-increased supplies of fuel oil. 

The only means by which the maximum quantity of liquid 
hydrocarbons can be conserved is by the distillation of the coal 
at a minimum temperature. This principle has long been recog- 
nized in the shale oil industry, where at a temperature of 400° to 
450° C. a ton of shale yields 10 to 15 p.ct. of oil, and up to 
2000 ¢.ft. of rich hydrocarbon gas. In the low-temperature dis- 





tillation of coal, one of the most important products is a coke 
This material 


containing from 8 to ro p.ct. of volatile matter. 








forms an excellent and absolutely smokeless fuel for domestic pur- 
poses, and can, if required, be burnt under boilers or used as a fuel 
in suction gas producers. At a temperature of 600° C. the prin- 

cipal products of carbonization amount to 70 p.ct. of coke, 6 p.ct. 

of oil, and 9g p.ct. of gas. 

Since the greater part of the heat units present in the original 
coal appear in the coke, it is necessary for the commercial success 
of the process that domestic consumers should recognize its 
superiority to raw coal in the household grate, and that it should 
be widely adopted by those who are willinz to pay a price slightly 
in excess of that charged for the household coal which it would 
replace. The commercial and technical solution of the problem 
is still unproved; but the Fuel Research Board are not without 
hope that the converging inquiries of a number of experimenters 
at the present time may lead to final success. 

In the recent report of the Fuel Research Board the results are 
described of an investigation of the oil produced at East Green- 
wich by the distillation of coal in shallow trays in horizontal 
retorts. The main results of these inquiries are that from 12 to 
18 gallons of oil are obtained per ton of dry coal, the oil having a 
specific gravity of about 1'05 at 60° Fahr. At this temperature 
the crude oil is thin and fluid, and remains fluid down to — 5° C. 
The solidifying point is at about — 10° C. 

The crude oil as produced contains a large proportion of emul- 
sified oil, and watery liquor which cannot be effectively separated 
by settling, but can be easily removed by pumping the oil through 
a filter press. In this way the solid particles which cause 
emulsification are retained in the filter press, and the filtered 
liquid is a clear mixture of oil and watery liquor, from which the 
water can easily be separated by settling at a suitable tempera- 
ture. The water retained by the oil can thus be reduced to under 
1 p.ct. After this treatment the material forms an excellent fuel 
oil, with a calorific value of 16,000 to 16,500 B.Th.U. per lb. 
Even in connection with the oil, however, some problems remain 
to be solved. 

The work of Dr. Bergius, in Germany, on the hydrogenation of 
heavy oils and tars, and even on bituminous coalitself, has opened-up 
new possibilities in the production of liquid fuels from coal. Itis 
claimed that in this way the yields of petrol, Diesel oil, and fuel oil, 
from coal can be enormously increased. If these claims can be 
substantiated, the consequences will be of far-reaching import- 
ance. The Fuel Research Board have therefore been in close 
touch with Dr. Bergius and his colleagues for the past year, and 
hope ere long to be in a position to study the process and its pos- 
sibilities at first hand. 

Engineer-Commander FrasER SHAw remarked that, though gas 
is of the almost foolproof variety of fuels (so far as combustion 
is concerned), it is doubtful whether it would pay to make it in 
producers and to burn it under boilers on board ship, when the 
efficiency and weight of the producers is taken into consideration. 
This weight, of course, is additional to that of the ordinary boiler 
installation, though the weight of a gas-fired boiler would be very 
considerably less than that of a coal-fired boiler of similar capa- 
city. The weight of the boiler, with water, which would supply 
3000 H.P., burning gas, is about roo tons; and a boiler to supply 
the same power with ordinary coal firing would amount to about 
300 tons. The efficiencies commonly obtained in boilers used on 
land with furnaces suitably designed for these special fuels amount 
to: 


Per Cent. 
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(go p.ct. has been reached) 
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DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Sir J. B. HENDERSON, discussing Commander Fraser Shaw’s 
paper, mentioned the author's reference to the weights of gas-fired and 
coal-fired boilers, and the fact that he had ascertained the weights of 
the boilers with water. Was it fair to include the weight of the water, 
because the total weight of water carried would depend, not on the 
weight of the boilers, but on the horse power required ? 

Mr. C. E. StROMEYER said that the trouble with oil-fired boilers was 
that the brickwork melted if the flame temperature was very high, and 
this had to be watched. If necessary, a little cold air could be intro- 
duced to counteract it. Again, with perfect combustion, and tempera- 
tures approaching 4500°, troubles began to occur with the tubes. It 
had been found during the war that when oil was used instead of coal, 
in internally-fired boilers, not only was the efficiency reduced, but also 
the output. 

Dr. LanpER, in the course of a brief reply to the discussion on his 
paper, said it was unfortunate that the problem of the production of 
fuel oil, and the solution of the problems affecting home supplies, 
were beginning to be looked at as purely chemical, The problems 
were not for chemists alone ; there must be a community of interest. 
As a matter of fact, the problems that remained to be solved were not 
mainly chemical. It was quite an easy thing to produce fuel oil from 
coal, and to produce a good marketable smokeless fuel. Also, there 
was a Certain amount of very rich gas, of something like 1000 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot. One of the problems was that of making cheap retorts 
which would stand the work. Up to 690° it was fairly safe to use a 
metal retort, but above this temperature it was necessary to employ 
refractory materials, which introduced all kinds of difficulties in con- 
nection with leakage. The rich hydrocarbon gas was allowed to 
escape, and, what was worse, flue gases were permitted to come in and 
spoil the product they were trying to make. Other difficulties which 
came about from the use of firebrick retorts were those connected with 
the leakage of fiue gases outwards. Therefore, there were engineer- 





ing problems that would have to be solved before this great national 
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problem could be dealt with efficiently. One difficulty which they had 
been up against at the Research Station was the slight creep which 
took place in metal when stressed at high temperatures. 

Engineer-Commander Fraser SHaw said that when he gave figures 
of the weights of boilers, he was comparing the weight of a specially- 
designed gas-fired boiler which was suitable for supplying a steam-engine 
developing 3000 u Pp. with that of an ordinary marine coal-fired boiler- 
which would supply the steam for the same engine. As he was deal- 
ing with the same power, it was fair to include the weight of the 
water. He felt that it would be rather unfair to the gas-fired boilers 
if they did not have the advantage of the less amount of water in the 
boiler. The actual figures, leaving out the weight of the water, were 
77 tons for the gas-fired boiler and 200 tons in the case of the coal-fired 
boiler. With regard to the figures he had given for the efficiencies of 
liquid, pulverized, and gas fuels, these did not refer to converted coal- 
fired boilers, but to boilers with furnaces specially designed for burn- 
ing these fuels. The figures for pulverized fuel were obtained from 
the “ Bulletin” published by the Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments. A figure of 90 p.ct. had been given him by the Chief Mecha- 
nical Engineer of the United States Bureau of Standards. As to the 
figure for gas, 85 p.ct. was actually the figure guaranteed by the makers 
of a certain type of gas-fired boiler. At the Fuel Research Station 83 
p ct. bad been secured when the boiler was not worked at its absolute 
maximum capacity, and he had no doubt that 85 p.ct. could be obtained 
quite comfortably by using gas fuel in a suitable boiler, but not in a 
converted boiler. 

The PRESIDENT, in winding-up the discussion, pointed out that 
various temperatures had been mentioned, and both the Centigrade 
and Fahrenheit scales had been used. It was deplorable that at this 
time engineers should, in scientific papers, mix-up the two scales, and 
he wished they could all make up their minds to stick to one or the 
other. Another point was that the question of economy in the genera- 
tion of steam was often looked at from the point of view of the effici- 
ency of the boiler. It did not always follow that increase of boiler 
efficiency meant increased efficiency of the whole plant. The boiler 
was only part of the plant; and if they were going to use a certain 
amount of power in order to get more efficiency in the boiler, they 
might ultimately waste power. The question of whether or not oil 
would replace coal depended very much upon the work done by the 
Fuel Research Board. 
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Gas in Glass Manufacture. 


According to Mr. Harry Dobrin, the Consulting Fuel Engineer 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron, &c., Company, the glass industry of 
the United States has long used natural gas almost exclusively ; 
but as the supply is becoming exhausted, glass-works are beginning 
to turn to other forms of gas. The first complete manufactured 
gas installation in a glass-works in that country was made a few 
years ago in the Chattanooga. This plant hasacapacity of some 
200,000 soda-water bottles per day, and includes three glass tanks 
of a combined capacity of 70 tons daily. There are twelve an- 
nealing lehrs 60 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, and 4 ft. high. Only the first 
12 ft. of the lehr is heated, and the flue gases travel for about 
35 ft. to the discharge end of the lehr. The temperature in the 
combustion chamber is about 1200° Fahr., while at the discharge 
end of the lehr it is about 80°. The hot bottles, as they leave 
the mould, are placed in the lehr for gradual cooling. The gas 
installation on the lehr is high pressure. It was found that the 
savings effected over the coke fuel amounted to some $15,000 per 
annum ; but aside from actual fuel cost comparisons, the product 
was superior, there were fewer rejections, and there was a notice- 
able falling off in breakage. The services of twelve men who had 
been required to fire the coke lehrs were entirely dispensed with, 
and the shop foreman was able, with the aid of a multi-recording 
pyrometer, to maintain a uniform temperature in all twelve lehrs 
by devoting Jess than one hour per day to this work. The gas 
was of about 550 B.Th.U. The success of this application of 
manufactured gas encouraged the management to abandon an 
existing producer-gas plant, and purchase manufactured gas for 
use in their glass-melting tanks, It had been the practice with 
producer gas to operate two ten-hour turns. The manufactured 
gas purchased enabled them to adopt a schedule of three eight- 
hour turns, resulting in a 33 p.ct. increase in output. It was also 
found that the life of the costly glass tanks was greatly prolonged, 
in spite of the larger output. 


_ 
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North of England Gas Managers’ Association——The autumn 
meeting of the Association, to be held at Carlisle, on Friday, 
Oct. 6, has been arranged to synchronize with the opening of the 
Corporation’s new gas-works at Rome Street. According to the 
provisional programme forwarded by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Norman S. Cox), members of the City Council, guests, and mem- 
bers of the Association will assemble at 11.30 in front of the 
exhauster-house, where the inscription stone is fixed. The Mayor 
(Councillor Archibald Creighton, J.P.) will make a short speech 
of welcome, and declare the works open, and there will be a pre- 
sentation to him. The visitors will then proceed in groups to the 
retort-house, going up in the lift to the charging platform, where 
the Mayor will open a coal-valve, as the inauguration of the car- 
bonizing plant. Parties will move down the plant by way of the 
platforms, and on the ground floor the Chairman will open a dis- 
charge door. Luncheon at the County Hotel will be followed by 
the meeting of the Association in the County Hall, under the 
presidency of Mr. J. E. Blundell (Engineer and Manager of the 
Carlisle Gas-Works), who will deliver his address. After the 
meeting there will be tea, by invitation of the Chairman of the 
Carlisle Corporation Gas Committee (Ald. Joseph P. Buck, J.P.). 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Incandescent Gas-Fires.—No. 172,644. 
CuHazarp, H., and Scuorak, V., both of Paris, 
No. 33,111; Dec. 9, 1921. Convention date, Dec. 10, 1920. 


The object of the present invention is a gas heating stove distin- 
guished by its great simplicity of construction. 

The patentees claim that their invention is characterized by the fact 
that the radiant surface of the fire, which is directly heated by the 
flames from a burner, is formed of two windings of asbestos thread 
supported by a suitable metal frame and between which the flames 
from the burner pass. The frame is formed by a sheet-iron piece. the 
vertical edges of which are bent at a right angle ; and on the back of 
this frame there is a closely connected asbestos thread winding with 
vertical coils. Surrounding this winding there is another with hori- 
zontal coils which are not joined. 





Regulating Burners.—No. 183,956. 
Hisvop, J., and Jongs, R. M., both of Newport (Mon.). 
No. 13,844; May 17, 192t. 


This invention relates to a device for regulating the supply of gas 
and air to gas-burners, and refers to the type in which a screw is 
passed radially into a gas passage from the outside thereof for the pur- 
pose of more or less filling the passage and thereby obstructing the 
flow of gas and air to the burner. It is claimed that the invention 
consists in an improved and simple form, and in the combination 
thereof with gas boiling rings. 

The screw is inserted into the pipe from the upper side thereof, and 
it has a milled or slotted bead and a rounded end. In addition to 
controlling the flow of air and gas, the screw also assists in obtaining 
a better mixing of the air with the gas. 


Distillation of Tar.—No. 184,624. 


THERMAL INDUSTRIAL AND CHEMICAL (T.I.C.) RESEARCH Co., Ltp., 
Morean, J. S., Riper, D., all of Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


No. 15,726; June 7, 1921. No. 34,279; Dec. 20, 1921. 


The chief difficulties in the distillation of tar occur in the early and 
final stages. At first the tar contains water and light oil, and these 
constituents cause frothing, which occurs as the temperature of the tar 
rises. This necessitates slow and careful heating or heating under 
pressure. In the final stages the pitch is highlv viscous; and uniform 
and sufficient heating, to expel all oil, is difficult to bring about owing 
to poor conductivity and sluggish convection currents. 

The patentees claim by their method of operation to”overcome these 
difficulties in a continuous manner and finally have to provide for the 
re-distillation of an oi] which does not froth or leave any pitch. 

According to one modification of the invention, the tar is treated by 
means of a lead bath, and the temperature of the residue is kept at 
about 275° to 290° C. This semi-pitch flows into the base of a tower, 
where a jet of superheated steam breaks it up into a spray. The 
finely-divided pitch gives up its anthracene in presence of the steam, 
and the vapour is led to acondenser. This condenser is kept at about 
100° to 140° C. and serves to condense all the anthracene, but allows 
the steam to pass on. This steam is caused to flow through the super- 
heater again by the action of a jet of high-pressure steam; and the 
mixture of high and low pressure steam thus produced is used to spray 
the pitch. By this means a considerable economy in steam, and there- 
fore in fuel, consumption is effected. Tbesteam acts only as a carrier, 
and thege is no objection to its re-use at a Jower pressure. 

The apparatus would comprise a series of fractional condensers and 
secondary molten metal bath stills. 


Manufacture of Amines from Phenolic Compounds. 
No. 184,284. 


GacpraltH, W. L., of Westminster, SHANNAN, W. V., Apam, W. G., 
and Siperrin, N. E., of Beckton, E. 16. 


No. 13.664; May 13, 1921. 


This invention relates to the manufacture of amines from unsub- 
stituted phenols, and has particular reference to the manufacture of 
B-paphthylamine from 8-naphthol; the patentees claiming to have 
found that it is not necessary to employ ammonium sulphite as an in- 
gredient in the initial reaction mixture in order to operate at lower 
temperatures, and that under the conditions hereinafter set forth other 
sulphites may be used with the production of amines in good yield 
from the corresponding phenolic compounds, while the preparation of 
the latter in the free state may frequently be dispensed with. ; 

According to the present invention, in the manufacture of amines 
by a process of the type in which an unsubstituted phenol is heated with 
free ammonia and ammonium sulphite, the latter is replaced by another 
ammonium salt, for example, ammonium chloride, in conjunction with 
the sulpbite of a fixed alkali, such as sodium sulpbite. The phenolic 
compound and the sulphite may be conveniently employed in the form 
of the reaction-product from the preparation of the phenol by fusion 
of the corresponding sulphonic acid with alkali. ’ . : 

Alternatively, the phenol and sulphite may be admixed in approxi- 
mately equimolecular quantities, and the mixture then heated with the 
ammonium salt and ammonia. The amount of ammonium salt added 
may be such as to provide at least one molecular proportion of the salt 
itself relatively to the quantity of the phenol; but in some cases & 
smaller proportion may be employed. Inestimating such equivalent, 
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allowance should be made for decomposition of part of the salt by free 
alkali and alkali hydroxylate when present in the initial materials. 

The following is a description, by way of example, of one way in 
which the invention may be carried into effect. An autoclave was 
charged with : 


Crude sodium-f-naphtholate melt . . . . . 4800gr. 
Ammonium chloride . se 6 Ne ae ne 
Aqueous ammonia (0°880) . . . . . + «+ 26176C.C, 
was 6 ls ee ls 9280 ,, 


The reaction mixture was heated at 170° C. for a period of fourteen 
hours, the maximum pressure being 180 lbs. per sq. in. Excess of 
gaseous ammonia was then blown-off and absorbed in cold water, and 
the contents of the autoclave were worked-up as follows. Unchanged 
naphthol was removed by twice extracting the mixture with caustic soda 
solution, and the crude residual base was then distilled under reduced 
pressure, There were obtained : 


Impure unchanged naphthol. ... . . 6°'6p.ct. 
Crude f-naphthylamine ...... +. go6, 
8-naphthylamine purified by distillation . . 79°7 », 


The yields were calculated on the content of sodium naphthalene £- 
monosu!phonate utilized for the alkali fusion. 


Fume Evacuation from Gas Appliances. 
No. 184,269. 

Stimson, E, F., of Tooting Bec Common, S.W.17. 

No. 13,135; May 9, 1921. No. 4687; Feb, 17, 1922. 


This invention relates to means for absorbing and withdrawing the 
products of combustion of gas in geysers, gas-fires, and the like, where 
these products are produced in such volumes as not to be negligible. 
The object is to avoid the use of flues leading to the outer air, in which 
an adverse wind can create a back draught driving the products of 
combustion back into the apartment. 

The combustion space of the appliance communicates, for instance 
by a flue pipe, with a smoke evacuation apparatus comprising a closed 
chamber in which a spray of water falls, to be collected in a hopper 
bottom having an outlet of such area as to be normally occupied by 
the water draining from the hopper ; the outflowing column of water 
exercising a suction on the flue pipe to draw the products of combus- 
tion into the chamber, and the falling spray or rain of water therein 
condensing, dissolving, or otherwise entangling the preducts of com- 
bustion which are thereby washed away by the water. In order to 
cause the area of the outlet from the hopper bottom to vary in accord- 
ance with the water supplied, thus preserving the suction effect, a 
buoyant ball is located in it, whereby on diminution of the supply of 
water the outlet becomes constricted. 

To assist the fumes-entrapping action of the water, a freely rotatable 
bladed wheel or propeller may be so located in the chamber above the 
hopper as to be impinged upon and set in rotation by the water. The 


control of the water supply may obviously be interdependent with that 
of the gas supply. 


Mixing Valves of Gias- Engines.—No. 184,308. 
BiackstTonE, G, M., and Carter, F. & E., all of Stamford. 
No. 15,567; June 6, rg2r. 


This invention relates to gas-engines of the kind in which a cylin- 
drical air and gas mixing valve is used, and has for its object the pro- 
vision of improved means for governing and controlling the movement 
of such a valve. The latter is of a known type, provided with gas and 
air ports in its periphery adapted to register with similar ports in the 
valve casing in such a manner that an angular adjustment of the valve 
regulates the proportion of gas to air, and an axial movement of the 
valve opens or closes all the ports as adjusted, and thus controls the 
quantity of mixture. 

According to the invention, the mixing valve is actuated by the move- 
ment of the main inlet valve in such a manner that, as this inlet valve 
opens, it allows the mixing valve to be pushed open by means of a 
spring or the like, the extent of which opening is regulated by a wedge 
controlled by the governer in any suitable manner. The closing of the 
inlet valve also closes the mixing valve against the pressure of its 
spring. 


Utensil Supports relating to Burners.—No, 184,334. 
Barnes, C. S., of Widnes. 
No. 17,626; June 28, r92r. 


The object of this invention is to provide a gas-burner or ring of the 
bunsen type in which means are provided for supporting the cooking 
utensil at varying heights from the burner according to the heating 
effect required or the quality or quantity of the gas passing there- 
through. 

The burner may conveniently be in the form of a ring, mounted on 
the upper portion of which are a plurality of (say four) serrated sup- 
ports adapted to support the utensil at a convenient distance above the 
ting. There are also a plurality of hook-shaped members adapted to 
Support a number of hinged and adjustable serrated supports which 
can take the place of the first-named set of supports and space the pan 
or other cooking utensil at a greater distance from the burner ring or 
jets. The ancillary supports are swung over when desired, and rest in 
slots formed in the first-named set of supports. 


Carbonization of Coal, &c.—No. 184,525. 
Hirp, H. P,, of Dewsbury, 
No. 8636; Dec. 20, 1921. 
This invention relates to improvements in apparatus for the carbon- 


construct and arrange, in connection with suitable retorts, a device 
which will keep an open way in the material under carbonization 
within the retort. 

The patentee claims that bis apparatus is characterized by the com- 
bination with a retort of a revolving shaft within the mass of such a 
section as will in revolving form and maintain a passage, in the in- 
terior of the retort and external to the shaft, for the outflow of the 
gaseous products of carbonization, and leave the coal or the like ina 
comparatively thin layer against the sides of the retort. The shaft, 
which revolves and reciprocates, may be of coned formation. 


Bearings for Supporting Gasholders—No. 184,747. 
BRoOADHEAD, R. W., of Elland. 
No. 874; Jan. 11, 1922. 


This invention refers, as did No. 184,120 abstracted in our columns 
for Sept. 6, to the axleless gasholder bearing described and fully illus- 
trated in the “ JourNAL” for July 5, pp. 28-9. This specification deals 
particularly with the fixed carrier in which the ball bearings are 
mounted. 

The patentee claims—For axleless balls or rollers to be employed in 
the supporting of gasholders, a fixed carrier or carriage provided with 
a pocket-like cavity or cavities adjacent to or facing a guide rail, guide, 
or standard, in which cavity the axleless ball or roller may be mounted 
for revolving therein. Thecavities are situated in a part which overlaps 
or faces the side or web of the guide rail, and being in inclined formation 
are capable of being mounted near to the guide rail. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal '' for Sept. 13.] 
Nos. 23,879 to 24.505. 

Brices, R. W.—* Pipe joint.” No. 24,073. 

British MANNESMANN Tuse Company, Ltp,—“ Appliance for test- 
ing pipe joints, &c.” No. 23.961. 

Darrocu, J.—“ Joints for high pressure, &c.” No. 23,892. 

DempsTER & Sons, Ltp,, R.— Lids of furnaces for neating hori- 
zontal gas-retorts.” No. 24,108. 

DucxHam, Sir A. M.—“ Annular muffle furnaces or ovens.” No. 
24,045. 

Fraser, W. M.— Gas-washing apparatus.” No, 24 318. 

Layton, A. E,—‘‘ Gas-rings, &c.” No. 24,499. 

MeEapeE, A.—“ Telphers.” No. 23,908. 

Meape, A.—“ Means for handling hot coke.” No, 24,234. 

Ross, D.—See British Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd. 
No. 23,96r. 

Sgars, S. A.—* Apparatus for use and control of rate of fluid flow.” 
No. 24,193. 

Situ, E, S.—See British Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd. 
No. 23,961. 

SmitH, S.— Gas-stoves.” No, 24,081. 

Toocoop, H. J.—See Dempster & Sons, Ltd., R. No, 24,108. 

Woopatit, DouckHaM, AND Jongs (1920), Lrp.—See Duckham, 
Sir A. M. No. 24,045. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RATING APPEALS IN SCOTLAND. 














Valuation of Gas Undertakings. 


A number of appeals against the assessments on gas undertakings 
came before the Valuation Committee in Scotland last week. 


In the case of the New Coldstream Gas Light and Coke Company, 
the Assessor for Berwickshire had inserted in the roll an assessment of 
£304; and an appeal was entered before the Valuation Committee for 
the County of Berwickshire, which came on for hearing on Thursday 
last. It was contended on behalf of the appellant Company that the 
tenant’s capital allowed by the Assessor was wholly insufficient, and, 
furthermore, the deductions which the hypothetical tenant was allowed 
to make were insufficient. After a lengthy hearing, the Court fixed the 
assessment at £161. 

A further case which was down for hearing before the same Court 
was that of the Eyemouth Gas Company. The appeal was entered 
against an assessment of {204. The samc points were raised in this 
case as in the Coldstream one, after which :":c assessment was reduced 
from £204 to £50. 

From the evidence laid before the Court, it would appear that for 
some time past gas undertakings throughout Scotland have been as- 
sessed on ao erroneous basis. In connection with the entries in the 
Valuation Roll for the year 1922-23, a number of undertakings, includ- 
ing the two appellant Companies, had employed expert aavice from 
London ; and it will be seen from the foregoing figures that in the case 
of the Coldstream Company the reduction in the assessment was 47°04 
p.ct., and in that of the Eyemouth Company 75 5 p.ct. Another further 
very important point which was raised on behalf of the Companies was 
that, in view of the circumstances subsisting in the gas industry to-day, it 
was totally inequitable to take an average of five years in order to arrive 
at the letting value. The conditions of the gas industry have so wholly 
altered that, so it was contended, no hypothetical tenant would base 
the rent he could afford to give for such a property as a gas undertak- 
ing on an average of five years. This point was not decided definitely 
by the Valuation Court ; but the findings of the Court were so satis- 
factory on the evidence before them that it was not considered expe- 
dient to ask for a case to be stated on this point for consideration of 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


The Work of the Fuel Research Board. 


There is in the report for the year from Aug. 1, 1921, to July 31, 1922, 
of the Advisory Council to the Committee of the Privy Council for 


Scientific and Industrial Research [just published by H.M. Stationery 
Office at the price of 3s. net] a part which describes the work that has 
been done for national purposes. It includes the work of the co-ordi- 
nating Research Boards, the research undertaken in the various re- 
search institutions belonging to the Department, and certain investi- 
gations undertaken for the Department elsewhere. A brief account is 
also given of the development of research for other parts of the 
Empire, and an appendix is added which deals with the progress made in 
the Overseas Dominions by recently-established State and State-aided 
organizations for research. Among the references are the following 
to _ Fuel Research Board and the Gas-Cylinders Research Com- 
mittee. 





FuEt RESEARCH Boarp., 


In Section II. of their report for the years 1920, 1921, the Fuel 
Research Board have passed in review the most recent facts and 
figures of low-temperature carbonization as a possible source of fuel 
oil for the Navy and of a smokeless solid fuel for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes, The experimental work at H.M. Fuel Research 
Station has now supplied trustworthy data as to the yields and qualities 
of the three principal products of carbonization—gas, oil, and coke— 
from coals of various types. With these facts and figures before them, 
and on certain assumptions as to markets and prices of products, the 
Fuel Research Board have estimated the economic possibilities of an 
industry founded on low-temperature carbonization. The assumptions 
were that markets would be developed for the coke as a high-class 
smokeless domestic fuel at a price which would cover the cost of the 
raw coal carbonized, that the crude oil could be sold at an overhead 
—_ of 5d. per gallon, and the gas at a minimum price of 4d. per 
therm. 

On these assumptions, it is shown that there would be a margin of 
16s. per ton with which to meet the costs and charges of manufacture 
other than the outlay on coal, and to.provide a profit. It is obvious 
that the realization of a reasonable margin of profit would depend on 
the evolution of an apparatus which could be cheaply erected, worked, 
and maintained, and from which the yields and qualities of the products 
would conform to the standards which have been reached in the ex- 
perimental work at the Fuel Research Station. The report deals at 
length with the types of apparatus which have been experimented with 
at the station and by outside inventors, and the view is expressed that, 
with the accumulated experience which is now available, the ultimate 
solution of the technical problem may be arrived at on lines which are 
now being developed. 

Apart from the primary purpose of this inquiry, the experimental 
work has opened-up new and interesting fields of research. The study 
of the structure of coke, and of the means by which this structure can 
be modified and controlled, has a direct bearing on the more scientific 
development of the coke and metallurgical industries. This may be 
profoundly affected by the development of the methods of blending, 
pulverization, and pre-briquetting of coal described in the report. In 
this way, the range of selection of coking coals will be extended to in- 
clude many coals which are at present regarded as quite unsuitable. 

_As an example of the essential unity of scientific inquiry, whether 
directed to the specific problems of industry or to the more funda- 
mental questions of physics and chemistry, it is of interest to note that 
the study by the Director of Fuel Research of the structure of coke 
has led him to the conclusion that carbon in this form is a glass-like 
substance of great intrinsic hardness. In addition, therefore, to the 
two crystalline forms, diamond and graphite, it appears probable that 
vitreous carbon must be recognized as the non-crystalline form of this 
element. Sir William Bragg is co-operating with the Director in 
further investigation of this subject. The detailed study of the evolu- 
tion of hydrocarbon’gases during carbonization at temperatures ranging 
from 380° to 600° C. is also of a fundamental character, and the 
results may have an important bearing on the practice of the older 
carbonizing industries, even if low-temperature carbonization fails to 
establish itself as an independent industry. 

In publishing this report, the Fuel Research Board have sought to 
place at the disposal of other experts, not only the experimental 
results which have resulted from the work at H.M. Fuel Research 
Station, but also the conclusions which they have drawn from these 
experiences, and a general indication of the lines on which the inquiry 
is being followed up. Consistently with their general policy, the 
Board have made a grant of {2500 to the Low-Temperature Con- 
struction Company, to assist them in undertaking certain investiga- 
tions under the control of the Board which could be most economically 
made on the firm’s own plant, and which the Board desired to see 
conducted. The experiments are not yet completed. 


Steaming in Vertical Gas-Retorts, 


In the report of the Fuel Research Board for the years 1920-1921, 
mention was made of the work which had been carried out at H.M. 
Fuel Research Station on the use of steam in vertical gas-retorts, the 
results of which proved the possibility of obtaining an increase in 
the heat units in the form of gas to the extent of 25 to 50 p.ct. This 
increase was accompanied by substantial gains in the bye-products— 
tar and sulphate of ammonia. An account of the work described 
was presented to the Institution of Gas Engineers, with a view to its 
discussion at the May meeting of that Institution last year. The in- 
tervention of the coal strike, however, compelled the postponement 
of the discussion until the adjourned meeting of the Institution in 
October last. 

This work, and the discussion upon it, aroused widespread interest 
throughout the industry ; and expressions of appreciation were general, 








both at the time of the meeting and, later, in the columns of the Press. 
One of the earliest results of the publication of the report was evident 
when the Fuel Research Board were approached by a combination of 
interests in the North, including gas undertakings and colliery pro- 
prietors, with the object of arranging that further work should be un- 
dertaken by the Board upon the coals in which this group were 
directly interested. The suggestion was accepted, upon the condition 
that a sufficient quantity of the coal in question was provided to 
carry out the tests. The work has now been completed, and further 
experiments of a similar nature put in hand at the instance of an im- 
portant gas undertaking in the South of England. It is hoped, in due 
course, to publish a report making generally available the additional 
data obtained as a result of tests on coals differing widely in their pro- 
perties from those originally used by the Board. 


Physical and Chemical Survey of the National Coal Resources. 


In the year under review, the Board have been able to initiate the 
organization of their scheme for prosecuting the physical and chemical 
survey of the national coal resources by the aid of local committees 
established in appropriate centres—each such committee being charged 
with the duty of superintending the work of survey in a coal-mining 
area, This arrangement aims at making local knowledge and expe- 
rience readily available in the work of survey, and securing the inte- 
rests of those most closely concerned in its practical aspects. Under 
the organization contemplated, the survey will, from the outset, assume 
a practical aspect ; for the selection of seams for examination will be 
in the hands of those who are in the best position to estimate the rela- 
tive importance of the problems awaiting solution. The selected 
seams will be submitted to physical and chemical examination by 
the local experts, and, as a result of this examination, a further 
selection will be made of those which appear to justify experiments 
on a practical scale to test their suitability for particular uses or 
methods of treatment. This experimental work will be carried out 
either at H.M. Fuel Research Station or at other centres, as may be 
found most convenient. 

The first Committee have now been established in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire district, where the local Research Association have been re- 
cognized by the Fuel Research Board as their representative body for 
the purpose. It is felt that the experience gained in the work, and in 
the organization of this Committee, will be of great value in the estab- 
lishment of committees in other districts when the time is ripe for 
further developments. The Fuel Research Board are satisfied that it 
will be wise to build-up this national organization on the sure founda- 
tions of actual experience. The work of collecting and collating exist- 
ing information as to the distribution and qualities of individual seams 
has also been actively prosecuted. The amount of information avail- 
able, published or otherwise, varies greatly in relation to the several 
coalfields. In the Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire coal- 
fields, however, it has been found possible to publish a collection of 
the records already in existence as to the correlation of coal seams. 

During the year, the Fuel Research Board have appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the sampling and analysis of coal, 
with a view to the recommendation of methods which will represent 
the best accepted practice among the recognized experts in this subject. 
It is intended to adopt the methods recommended by the Committee, 
in the first instance, in connection with the physical and chemical sur- 
vey of the national coal resources. They will also, of course, be applic- 
able and available for wider use. It has long been felt that there is a 
clear need for the general adoption of definite recognized procedure 
in the analysis of coal. Many cases of discordant results, which cause 
misunderstanding and confusion, are due to the adoption of different 
methods and conditions of analysis by different workers. For com- 
parable results it is necessary that there should be a convention as to 
practice in analytical method, and that details of significant conditions 
of analysis and statement should be accurately specified. 

The value of analytical work is dependent upon the selection of a 
sample truly representative of the coal under consideration. The sub- 
ject of sampling is full of difficulties, and requires most careful investi- 
gation. The taking of samples is at present too frequently haphazard. 
lt is essential that a definite method of sampling should be recognized 
and adopted. 

Pulverized Coal, 


The Board have continued to follow developments in the use of 
pulverized coal both at home and abroad. It will be remembered 
that, in 1919, an account was published, in the form of a report, of 
Mr. Leonard Harvey’s investigations into the use of pulverized coal in 
the United States. At the time of the original repor:, the only expe- 
rience of this method of using coal in Great Britain, as far as the Fuel 
Research Board were aware, was in the application of pulverized coal 
to the cement industry. The special manner in which the heat is 
utilized in this industry lends itself remarkably to the method, while 
it is affected very little by the more doubtful or less advantageous 
features. The process had been used by the Admiralty and others to 
a limited extent for steam raising in certain forms of land boiler. 

In June of 1920, Mr. Harvey forwarded a circular letter and ques- 
tionnaire to a large number of users of pulverized coal in America, 
with a view to collecting information in connection with pulverized 
coal plants, particularly with regard to the results of running during 
the last few years. Mr. Harvey has also paid further visits to the 
United States, and has followed'up several questions bearing on the 
use of pulverized fuel. As the original edition of the report referred 
to above was exhausted, the Board nave published a completely revised 
edition containing the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Harvey as the 
result of his recent visits, and the tabulated answers to the question- 
naire he had issued. By this means the consumers of coal in 
British industries may be able to judge for themselves how far the 
possibilities of this method may lead to increased efficiency in their use 
of fuel. 


Peat, 


A report on the carbonization of peat in vertical gas-retorts has 
been issued as a Technical Paper of the Fuel Research Board. This 
paper contains an account of the work to which reference was made 
in our report for 1920-21. Some trials of air-dried peat for steam 
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raising have also been made on the Babcock and Wilcox boiler at the 
Fuel Research Station. 

During the summer of 1921, and again early in 1922, Prof. Parcell 
visited the Continent in order to render the Board more fully 


_ acquainted with the work on peat winning at present being carried on 


in Germany, Scandinavia, Denmark, and Holland. He has also 
maintained close touch with the experiments carried on by the 
Canadian Government on the winning of peat by machinery, as well 
as with the work in this direction of Mr. Ernest Moore. The detailed 
results of the experimental work undertaken by the Fuel Research 
Board in Ireland during the seasons of 1919-20, together with a full ac- 
count of the Canadian and Continental visits of inspection by Prof. 
Parcell, will shortly be published as the third section of the report of 
the Fuel Research Board for the years 1920, 1921. 
Domestic Heating. 

In view of the question of national economy, the Fuel Research 
Board have reorganized their work on domestic heating. Grants have 
been made to the Manchester Air Pollution Board for the experi- 
mental work they have been carrying on under the direction of Dr. 
Margaret Fishenden. In March last, Dr, Fishenden severed her con- 
nection with the Manchester Air Pollution Board on coming to reside 
in London, and the Board made arrangements to continue her work, 
on a reduced scale, through the Chemical Sub-Committee of the Man- 
chester College of Technology. This work, which has been placed 
under the direct supervision of Mr. F. S. Sinnatt, M.B.E., M.Sc., 
will continue to be partially financed by the Fuel Research Board. 
Dr, Fishenden has consented to carry on work on domestic appliances 
directly under the Fuel Research Board, and the London County 
Council have been good enough to place at her disposal accommoda- 
tion in the Westminster Technical Institute. Since our last report an 
account of her work on the efficiency of low-temperature coke in 
domestic appliances has been published in a Technical Paper of the 
Fuel Research Board. 

The last year has also seen the publication, as a special report of the 
Fuel Research Board, of the report of Mr. Arthur H. Barker, B.A., 
B.Sc.. on his work on cocking-stoves. 


Power Alcohol. 


Alcohol is usually produced by the fermentation of sugar derived 
from vegetable matter, and, as the Jerusalem artichoke is in many 
ways suitable for the purpose in this country, it has been experi- 
mentally cultivated under the direction of the Board. A special 
variety of sugar mangold has also been grown with the same object. 
The cultivation experiments conducted during 1921-22 confirmed the 
results of the previous year, and showed that, by suitable planting 
and manuring, high yields per acre could be obtained. Experimental 
work has also shown that artichoke stalks can be converted into a 
cellulose suitable for the manufacture of nitrocellulose and paper pulp. 
Further work is in progress on the fermentation of the sugars in the 
Jerusalem artichoke with the object of producing either alcohol, or a 
mixture of butyl alcohol and acetone, for use as fuels in internal com- 
bustion engines. 

A great deal of consideration has been given to the possibility of 
producing alcohol in the British Dominions and Colonies ; and a second 
memorandum on “ Fuel for Motor Transport ” was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1921, reviewing the question in the light of all the information 
obtainable. The conclusion was reached that the production within 
the Empire of alcohol from materials containing sugar or starch—in 
other words, foodsiuffs—is only likely to be commercially possible in 
the near future in some of the Dominions and Colonies, and then 
probably only on a scale sufficient to meet local requirements. It is 
doubtful whether alcohol could be produced in this way at a suffici- 
ently low price to enable it to bear the cost of transport and freight to 
this country and yet be saleable here. There is evidence that the waste 
molasses from the sugar refineries is being made more and more use 
of, where it is available, as a source of power alcohol; and a compo- 
site fuel containing molasses alcohol is now being produced on a small 
scale in this country. Copies of the memorandum have been sent out 
by the Colonial Office for the consideration of the Dominion and 
Colonial authorities, and for issue to industrial undertakings, firms, 
and individuals who would be likely to be interested in, and induced 
to investigate the possibilities of producing, alcohol for power and 
traction purp>ses on the l'nes indicated in the memorandum. 

As regards a chemical process for dealing with tropical vegetation 
and cellulose material generally, the mechanism of the acid hydrolysis 
of cellulose is being studied with a view to determining the optimum 
conditions, and the method of fermenting the resulting product is 
being investigated, especially as regards the pentoses which comprise 
the bulk of the products of hydrolysis, and which are not fermentable 
by ordinary yeasts. It has been established that the hydrolysis of the 
cellulose is accompanied by a slow destruction of the pentoses pro- 
duced, and it is therefore necessary to select a treatment which shall 
produce the maximum fermentable material, while at the same time 
employing, for reasons of economy, the minimum quantity of acid. If 
this fermentation can be successfully accomplished as a manufacturing 
operation, it might result in establishing a commercial process for the 
production of power alcohol, where supplies of acid could be obtained 
without difficulty and at a reasonable price, and where the collection 
and transport of the raw material could be easily and cheaply 
effected. 

The work on the direct production of alcohol by the action of micro- 
Organisms upon such cellulosic materials as are referred to above still 
presents considerable difficulties, and progress has so far not been 
sufficient to enable any opinion to be expressed as to the possibilities of 
commercial working on these lines. 

The manufacture of alcohol for use in internal combustion engines is 
obviously a matter for private enterprise and not for a Government 
department. The activities of the Board have been directed all along 
therefore to acquiring all possible information in regard to the various 
means of producing alcohol for power purposes within the Empire 
from various raw materials, and they have sought to distribute the 
knowledge so obtained in every direction where it was considered it 
might bear fruit, and to assist those interested in the subject from the 
practical point of view. 












Alcohol cannot be used alone with advantage in existing types of 
internal combustion engines. Moreover, the Excise regulations require 
the addition of not less than 25 p.ct. by volume of petrol, benzole, or 
other approved substance or combination of substances to ‘‘ power 
methylated spirits” before the latter can be sold or used without re- 
striction. This question of utilization has been studied, therefore, by 
the Board, and experiments have been carried out on the miscibility 
of alcohol with benzole, or petrol, or both. It was found that 
not more than 40 p.ct. of petrol could be used to obtain a homo- 
geneous mixture within reasonable limits of temperature ; the alcohol 
and benzole content of the mixture varying approximately between 
20 p.ct. and 42 p.ct. and between 4o pct. and 18 p.ct. respec- 
tively. The Engineering Sub-Committee of the Empire Motor Fuels 
Committee have been given a grant in aid of similar research, but on 
a more extended scale, and, as the result of the work of this Sub- 
Committee, a valuable and interesting report has been published 
recently on the use of 95 p.ct. alcohol in internal combustion engines, 
and further experiments are in hand on combinations of alcohol with 
ether, petrol, benzole, &c. 

In Germany, tetrahydronaphthalene, or “ Tetralin,'’ has recently 
been added to petrol or benzole, or mixtures of them, to produce what 
is stated to be a very satisfactory fuel for internal combustion engines ; 
and the Board are arranging for experiments on the production and 
use of this material. 

Gas-CyLINDERS RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


During the year, the first report of the Gas-Cylinders Research Com- 
mittee has been published. In it are made recommendations, fore- 
shadowed in our last annual report, for cylinders for the storage and 
transport of the so-called “ permanent ” gases. 

The Committee have now turned their attention to those gases which 
are commonly stored and transported in the liquid state. At the out- 
set of their investigations on this subject, the Committee were met with 
the difficulty that, for most of the gases with which they would have to 
deal, physical data essential to the proper consideration of the question 
were either entirely lacking or were erroneous and conflicting. The 
Committee have therefore arranged for an investigation to be under- 
taken at the National Physical Laboratory on the physical properties of 
these gases, in so far as they determine the behaviour of the gases when 
contained in cylinders under pressure. 

The Committee are also considering the possibility of the use of alloy 
steels for the manufacture of gas-cylinders. This problem has par- 
ticular reference to special “purposes for which compressed gases, and 
particularly oxygen, are required—e.g., for use in hospitals, with mine 
rescue apparatus, and in aircraft, where lightness is of extreme im- 
portance. Some of the most important steel manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom have been consulted in order to ascertain their views 
as to the alloy steels which should prove most suitable for the manu- 
facture of cylinders; and the Committee are about to arrange for a 
number of cylinders of various steels to be made with a view to deter- 
mining which of them is likely to prove the most suitable. 

The arrangements referred to in our last annual report for the 
standardization of cylinder fittings to be undertaken by the British 
Engineering Standards Association have been completed, and a Panel 
of the Association to deal with this question has been formed. 





RATES DISPUTE BECAUSE OF GAS. 


A rates dispute which has arisen between the Bradford Corporation 
and the Overseers of Tong (one of the city out-districts) hangs on a 


question of gas prices. The gas consumers in Tong are paying 6s. 8d. 
per 1000 c.ft. for gas from the Drighlington Gas Company, whereas 
the remainder of the Bradford people get gas from the Corporation at 
48. per 1000 c.ft. Since their incorporation 23 years ago Tong has en- 
joyed preferential rating, and the Overseers there contend that, 
according to the agreement at the time of incorporation, the rates at 
Tong cannot be more than 5s. rod. in the pound until gas is supplied 
to the urban part of the district at the same rate as is charged in the 
city of Bradford. 

The dispute began last March, when the Corporation required 
the Overseers of Tong to collect the full amount of the precept. 
Hitherto the Overseers have conferred each year and decided how 
much Tong shall pay. The Corporation declare that they have 
always been clear as to their legal rights; but it has not been till this 
year, when the difference between the Tong payment and that of the 
rest of the city is so great because of the present high rates (16s. rod. 
in the pound), that it has been felt necessary to enforce the rights on 
Tong. The Corporation contend that the limit to the agreement 
applies only to the general district rate, but not to the poor rate and 
city rates. The latter rates this year amount to over r1s., and the 
Corporation contend that Tong’s only legal exemption is in respect of 
the general district rate of 3s. 9d. The Ministry of Health is said to 
uphold the contention of the Corporation ; but the Tong Overseers 
have sought legal opinion themselves. In the meantime, though the 
rate was levied in April, nothing has been collected. The danger of 
some of it becoming irrecoverable is increasing. One of the Overseers, 
although agreeing with the view of his colleague, has signed the pre- 
cept ; but the other, Mr. F. Wilkinson, refuses to sign. The Corpora- 
tion Finance Committee have given him a week in which to sign, 
before force is applied—probably by legal seizure of his goods and 
chattels, The Corporation hold that Tong obtains sufficient advant- 
ages to compensate it for the higher price it has to pay for gas. It is 
stated that an attempt to take over for Bradford the private Company's 
services to Tong failed some time ago. 


= 


Gas for Motor Repair Work.—The current issue of “A Thousand- 
and-Cne Uses for Gas” (No. 103), published by the British Commercial 
Gas Association, contains an interesting description of some of the heat 
treatment processes carried out by gas in the repair shops at the new 
Overhaul Works of the London General Omnibus Company at Chis- 
wick, together with a number of excellent photographs. The issue 
—_— be of value to those engaged in the motor car and allied 
industries, 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” regarding applications to the Board of Trade for Orders 
uoder the Gas Regulation Act. 


Calne Corporation. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 8s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 19'2d. per therm. 


Dronfield Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The maximum prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 5s. 6d. and 63. 61. per 1000 c.ft.; and the 
prices they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for these are 
Is, gd. and 2s. per therm, with an additional charge of 3d. per therm 
ia both cases in respect of gas supplied by means of prepayment 
meters. 

Borough of Richmond (Yorks.). 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of 
gas by the undertakers is 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 8d. per therm. 


Wells Gas Light Company. 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. per 1000 c.ft. within the city and borough of 
Wells; and the price they have asked the Board of Trade to substi- 
tute for this is 1s. 6$d. per therm. The maximum price outside the 
city and borough is 6s. per 1000 c ft. ; and for this they ask to have 
substituted 1s. 8d. per therm, 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Borough of Middleton. 

Application has been made by the Corporation to the Board of 
Trade, under section 10, for a Special Order to authorize them, with 
the sanction of the Ministry of Health, to borrow further money for 
the purposes of their gas undertaking. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 
Castleford and Whitwood Gas Light and Coke Company.—500 
B.Th.U, (Oct. 1.) 
Denton Urban District Council.—so0 B.Th.U. (Sept. 30 ) 
Langiey Mill and Heanor Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd.— 
449 BTh.U. (Dec. 9) 
Mid Kent Gas Light and Coke Company.—450 B.Th.U. (Oct. 1.) 


Wimborne Minster Gas and Coal Company, Ltd.—s5oo B.Th.U. 
(Dec. 11.) ; 


<n 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 








There have been forwarded by the Director of Gas Administration 
copies of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Newport Pagnell Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. 

After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 15°8d. per therm, and this price shall 
be substituted for the price of 4s. 6d. per rooo c.ft. wherever it is 
mentioned in section 25 (price of gas) of the Newport Pagnell Gas 
Order, 1906. 

After the declared date, the word “therm ”’ shall be substituted 
for “ ro00 c.ft,,” and the words “ fifth of a penny ” shall be substituted 
for the word “ penny ” wherever it occurs in paragraph (ii.) of Schedule 
B to the Newport Pagnell Gas Order, 1906. (Sept. 13.) 

Plymouth Corporation. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 12d. per therm. (Sept. 8.) 





QUALITY OF LUTON GAS. 


Town Councli and Public Satisfied. 


There seems to be general satisfaction among the people of Luton 
and in official quarters in the town concerning the quality of gas sup- 
plied by the Luton Gas Company under the therm system and the 
prices charged. No attempt has been made to belittle the new system, 
for the reason that it appears to operate favourably for the pockets of 
the general consumers. As Luton was one of the few towns in the 
country in pre-war days that charged between 1s. 6d. and 2s. per 
1000 c.ft., there has been a feeling among the inhabitants that there 
should be a drop in the same happy direction once again. The 
Directors have appreciated this, and within a few months have reduced 
the charges a matter of 1s. 6d. per 1000 c. ft. 

At the meeting of the Luton Town Council last week, complimentary 
statements were made about the Company, the quality of gas sup- 
plied, and the charges compared with therest of the country. In sub- 
mitting the minutes of the Highways and Lighting Committee, Alder- 
man A. B. Attwood said the gas was up to the agreement with the 
Company, and the heating value was good. Whatever complaints had 
been made against the new method of charging, the Luton Company 
were, at any rate, treating the town fairly. In September, 1921, the 
price of gas per 1000 c.ft. went up from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d., and at the 
Xmas quarter to 5s. The new system of charging showed a reduction 
of od. per tooo c.ft. 


Further Reduction Announced. 


The Company announce a further reduction from rod. to 8°6d. per 
therm (3s. 6*14d, per 1000 c,{t.), The Company's notice further states : 








“ The gas is declared as 490 B.Th.U. per c.ft,, and hasto be charged 
for on this basis. The Company are actually supplying gas averaging 
over 500 B.Th.U., so are charging for lower value than actually 
supplied.” 


_— 


GAS AND THE SMOKE PROBLEM. 





An Address at Buxton. 


Addressing the annual conference of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Asso- 
ciation at the Buxton Town Hall, on Tuesday, the 5th inst., Mr. H. D. 


SEARLES-Woop, F.R.1.B.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects), dealt with the smoke problem, and had many 
things to say about gas. 

He remarked that the new Smoke Abatement Bill now before the 
House of Lords would, if passed into law, make a great advance in 
sanitation, but still left the domestic chimney untouched. In the in- 
teresting book on “ The Smokeless City,”* the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester and Miss Marion Fitzgerald demonstrated that the domestic 
chimney was responsible for some three-fourths of the smoke in the 
country. The most useful thing in the book was the simple, but 
thorough and effectively helpful, discussion of the ways in which the 
domestic smoke nuisance may be ended compatibly with economic 
warming, cooking, and hot-water supply, to. the immense advantage to 
all concerned in the house and outside it. During the last century the 
smoke problem had become steadily more acute, through the enor- 
mously increased consumption of coal and the concentration of fac- 
tories and dwelling-houses in great cities. Parliament had appointed 
Committee after Committee to inquire into it, and had with great con- 
sistency paid no attention to their reports, except to pigeon-hole them ; 
and the only national legislation had been the Public Health Act of 
1875. The time had come for entirely new methods of dealing with 
the smoke evil, and the difficulty and complexity of the problem must 
be recognized. Hitherto the efforts of reformers had been directed 
almost entirely against factory smoke. The first step on the road to 
success was to realize that the house chimney was a much more 
dangerous enemy even than the factory chimney, both because 
domestic smoke was far greater in quantity and far more harmful in 
quality than factory smoke, and because factory smoke would be im 
mensely reduced in the next ten or twenty years. There were tens of 
millions of open coal-fires in Great Britain, and yet it was literally 
true to say that up to three or four years ago nobody had ever taken 
the trouble to make any sort of scientific investigation into the factors 
upon which their efficiency depended. 

No less an authority than Sir Dugald Clerk stated, as reported in 
the “ Gas JournaAL” for Nov. 4, 1919, that in coal-fires as ordinarily 
used only 8 p.ct. of the heat of combustion of the coal was utilized in 
the room. The Manchester experiments had now proved that the 
correct figure (under test conditions) was from 20 to 25 p.ct. It was 
clear that any attempt to advise on the use of different types of appa- 
ratus in given conditions must be utterly futile until accurate data were 
available for all types. Why had such apparently inexcusable condi- 
tions been allowed to continue? The explanation was probably that it 
was to nobody’s interest to undertake research into smoke abatement 
and domestic fuel economy, except the public’s. In most industries 
progress was vital to the manufacturer, and from self-interest he 
carried on the necessary research, But in domestic heating regarded 
as a whole this did not apply. There were at least half-a-dozen 
different sets of manufacturers concerned in house heating—the makers 
of gas and electrical appliances, of coal fires, of kitchen ranges, and of 
gas-stoves, and the central heating engineers. It was only in the gas 
industry that really effective research had been carried out, and great 
steps had been taken in improving the efficiency, ventilating power, 
and amenity of the gas-fire. The British Commercial Gas Association 
also were now conducting a vigorous and effective campaign to educate 
the public to the advantages of gas. 

One extraordinary fact was the ignorance as to foreign practice in 
heating houses. On the Continent small houses had almost invariably a 
large slow-combustion stove, which served both for heating and cook- 
ing, and apparently did both efficiently with very small fuel consump- 
tion. But the manufacturer of neither gas-stoves nor coal-grates, nor of 
any other apparatus used in this country considered it bis business to 
know anything about so foreign an apparatus as the continental stove. 
While it could be asserted definitely that such stoves were much more 
efficient heaters than anything they had except central heating, yet it 
was not known whether they would be suitable for their purposes. 
Clearly it ought to be known. 

Mr. Searles-Wood went on to say that the Government Fuel Re- 
search Board had realized the close connection between fuel economy 
and smoke abatement, and were in various ways helping forward the 
cause of atmospheric purity. They were carrying out a most im- 
portant investigation as to the possibility of producing a smokeless 
solid fuel for domestic use, and were giving grants in aid to at least 
three different researches closely connected with smoke abatement. 
The Manchester City Council had set an excellent example by forming 
in 1912 an Air Pollution Advisory Board, and by giving the Board a 
grant up to £500 a year for their valuable research into domestic 
smoke abatement, which had been carried on by Dr. Fishenden at the 
Manchester College of Technology. Few people had any idea of the 
immense and varied damage done by smoke ; and what was well called 
“The Black Smoke Tax” fell upon everybody living in the cities. 
London suffered from both domestic and industrial smoke. The main 
objections to the use of a coal-fire were the waste of coal and the 
damage done by smoke. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE GAS-FIRE, 


The house building on a large scale which was now going on, gave 4 
unique opportunity for new methods, if only those responsible for 
housing would rise to the occasion and design dwellings from the 
point of view of fuel economy and smokelessness. The first alterna- 
tive to the coal-fire that suggested itself was the gas-fire, which had 





* This book was reviewed in our issue dated Aug. 2, p. 259.—ED. ‘'G.]."' 
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many advantages. To begin with, it was entirely smokeless, it in- 
volved no trouble in the form of lighting, carrying coal, or clearing-up 
ashes, and it needed no attention. For continuous heating at present 
prices it cost three times as much to deliver a given number of heat 
units into a room by a gas-fire as by a coal-fire, But it would not be 
fair to say it cost three times as much to provide equally comfortable 
conditions, for two reasons—first, extra heat was needed to counteract 
the excessive draught of the coal-fire; and, secondly, a larger propor- 
tion of radiation from the coal-fire was wasted by being directed towards 
the ceiling, where it was useless. There had recently been an active 
“stunt” in a section of the Press regarding the alleged serious risk 
of accident through leakage of gas in houses fitted with gas fires or 
cookers; but what were the real facts? Gas had been used in this 
country for a hundred years. It was, and always had been, poisonous, 
and therefore dangerous to breathe when unburnt; but the danger 
from leakage was decreasing, because the fitting was now better done 
than formerly, and because people—and especially servants—had more 
experience in managing gas appliances. The deaths caused by gas re- 
presented only two per annum per million of the population, while 
street accidents in London represented 100 deaths per annum per 
million of the population. Fatalities from coal-fires were much more 
numerous than from gas-fires, but the public had grown used to them. 
The death-rate from gas poisoning was in no way comparable. with the 
saving of life which would result from all coal being first converted 
into coke or gas. Owing to the slighter projection of the chimney 
breasts in a room constructed with a gas-fire, there was a saving of 
floor-space, and this was of considerable importance nowadays, when, 
owing to the high cost of building, the tendency was to make small 
rooms. Gas was at present too expensive for continuous use, and 
therefore the all-gas house was not yet altogether practicable; but 
gas for intermittent use was cheaper than the coal-fire. He agreed 
with the idea that each house should have but one coal-grate of small 
fuel capacity, and fitted with draught regulators—gas-fires being placed 
in the other rooms. 

The remedy for the smoke nuisance was not an Act of Parliament, 
but was largely in the hands of the public themselves 


—_— 


SHEFFIELD GAS COMPANY. 





Nominee Directors’ Report. 


The report of the Nominee Directors, appointed by the Corporatiop, 
on the Board of the Sheffield Gas Company, for the year ended Aug. 31 | 
states that the past year’s working shows sustained improvement on 
the previous year. 


The cost of coal, they say, has been somewhat lower, and wages and 
cost of repairs have been reduced by a substantial amount. On the 
other hand, the sales of gas and residuals have been much less than 
during the most recent years ; and it is to be particularly noted that the 
sale and price of residuals is an important factor in fixing the price of 
gas. The income from these sources has, in past years, been one of 
the chief reasons why the price of gas has been so low in the city, and 
revival in trade will be, therefore, most beneficial in again assisting in 
bringing down the price of gas to ordinary and trade users. 

The Company have been actively engaged during the year in carry- 
ing out various improvements in the manufacture and supply of gas. 
The vertical retorts at Neepsend are now approaching completion, and 
gas will, it is fully expected, be produced in October next. This large 
plant would have been in operation earlier, except for delays owing 
to the dispute in the engineering trade. Five miles of high-pressure 
mains (to maintain the pressure in different parts of the city) have been 
laid, and compressors installed at the Effingham Street works. Further 
coke-oven gas is being obtained from Tinsley Park and Orgreave 
Collieries, and the quality is quite satisfactory. The Grimesthorpe 
chemical works have been completed and brought into use. Owing 
to complaints as to the escape of noxious gases, the Directors have 
appointed a Chemical Engineer to take special charge of this plant. 

The price of gas was reduced from 4s. to 3s. 6d. on the December 
(1921) readings, and from March last from 94. per therm to 825d. 
per therm—a reduction equal to 3d. per tooo c.ft. It is again to be 
reduced after the September readings to 8d. per therm. It will then 
stand at 3s. 4d. per 1000 cft.; and it is interesting to note that in the 
neighbouring city of Leeds the announcement has been made that 
gas there will be reduced after Sept. 30 from 5s. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
The Nominee Directors believe that, in spite of its comparatively high 
rate with former years, the price of gas is lower than most places in 
the country. 

During 1921, the total quantity of gas sold was 4,405,555,000 c.ft., 
being a decrease of 654,388,000 c.ft., or 12°93 p.ct., on the previous 
year. The average price of gas sold was 3s. 8°8d., as compared with 
38. 9d. per ro00 c.ft. in 1920. The amount received for gas sold for 
public lamps was /20,031, as compared with £20,702 in 1920, or only 
£671 less, The full dividends of 5 p.ct. have been paid on all stocks 
since the last report. The calorific value of the gas supplied has been 
raised from 480 to 500 B.Th.U. from July 1 last. 

Contrary to expectations and information at the date of the last 
report, the Company went to Parliament in the last session for further 
powers, which have already been reported to the City Council. Oppo- 
sition to the Bill was raised by the Corporation, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Gas Consumers’ Association, and after much negotia- 
tion terms were arranged. In reply to inquiries, the Nominee Direc- 
tors are informed that there is no intention on the part of the Com- 


pany to promote any Bill or Provisional Order in the next session of 
Parliament. 





= ie 


Another Reduction at Bristol.—The Bristol Gas Company an- 
Nounce another reduction in the price of gas, this time to 84d. per 
therm (equal to 3s. 4°8d. per 1000 c.ft.), for the quarter ending Dec. 31. 
This brings the total reduction made by the Company during the pre- 
Sent year to Is. 1°2d. per 1000 c.ft. 





SALFORD CORPORATION GAS ACCOUNTS. 


An increase equal to 099 p.ct. in the sales of gas for the year ended 
March 31, notwithstanding the fact that the consumption was greatly 
curtailed during the first three months by the effects of the coal stop- 
page, is recorded by the Gas Committee in their annual report to the 
Salford Borough Council. 


The report, which is signed by Alderman F. S. Phillips, J.P., the 
Chairman of the Committee, states that the coal and cannel carbonized 
during the year amounted to 127,920 tons, as compared with 125,504 
tons for the previous year. The quantity of gas made was 1,756,439,000 
c.ft., as against 1,740,161,000 c.ft. The total number of gas-cookers, 
ordinary and prepayment, on hire at March 31 was 19,168, and of gas- 
fires 3619. These figures show a slight decrease, due entirely to the 
suspension of the simple hire system of supplying gas cookers and 
fires. This is more than compensated for by the increased number of 
gas cookers and fires which have been supplied on the hire-purchase 
system. 

The receipts from the sales of coke, tar, and sulphate of ammonia 
show an enormous decrease, owing to the slump in the market values 
of these products. This decrease amounts to no less than £52,843. 
The expenditure during the year has again been heavy, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there have been reductions in wages and bonuses. 
Unfortunately, these reductions have been more than counterbalanced 
by the increased price of coal and the greater charges for interest and 
redemption of loans. The outlook for the current year is very much 
brighter, as, although it isestimated that there will be a further fall in 
the market value of residual products, the prices of coal and other 
materials are falling, and, in addition to this, there will be a saving in 
wages and bonuses. 

In view of these facts, the Committee, after very careful considera- 
tion, felt that they were in a position to recommend the Council to 
reduce the price of gas from the June quarter, 1922, by 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. to consumers by ordinary meter, and to increase the quan- 
tity supplied by prepayment meter from 16°7 to 18°29 c.ft. per penny. 
This recommendation was approved by the Council last May. It is 
anticipated that, even with this reduction in the price of gas, the 
Committee will be able to meet their obligations, and at the same 
time to reduce the amount owing to the borough fund. 

On March 25 all the rights, powers, privileges, and obligations of 
the Salford Corporation with respect to the supply of gas in the town- 
ship of Davyhulme, together with the mains, pipes, meters, cookers, 
fires, and other apparatus, fittings, and appliances, belonging to the 
Salford Corporation, laid or fixed in the township, were transferred to 
the Manchester Corporation, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Manchester Corporation (General Powers) Act, 1921. 

The quantity of gas made per ton of coal carbonized by the Engi- 
neer and Manager (Mr. W. W. Woodward) in the past year was 
13,731 c.ft, The working resulted in a gross profit of £64,295. 


_ 


RICHMOND (SURREY) GAS COMPANY. 


A favourable report was presented at the recent half-yearly meeting 
of the Company, which was presided over by Mr. Henry PuLtman, 
J.P. A dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the consolidated 
ordinary stock was declared, this representing an increase of } p.ct. per 
annum on the last dividend. 


The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his remarks, made extended refer- 
ence to the much discussed question of thetherm. He said it had been 
stated in some newspaper correspondence that it was the desire of 
the gas companies that this change should be made, because by it the 
public could be “ hoodwinked,” and gas accounts could be made less 
understandable. If any such charge could be sustained, it should be 
made to the Fuel Research Board, and not to the gas companies, 
whose choice in the matter was never consulted. The industry did 
not raise objection to the proposal because it was made in the interest 
of the public and was to their advantage. It was a guarantee that 
consumers would only be charged for the heat supplied. The basis 
of the newspaper agitation appeared to be that a certain number of 
consumers had discovered that their gas accounts were larger in 
amount than they desired. This was nothing new, for there always 
was a proportion who found that accounts had increased; and why, 
they could not tell. He was afraid the public had short memories, 
and had too soon forgotten the great work which the gas industry did 
during the war to assist the nation in producing explosives. All this 
work, or nearly all, was done without payment, and in most instances 
at the sacrifice of the shareholders. He was of opinion that the gas 
industry had not received its full share of credit or thanks for the im- 
portant work it had done, It was gratifying to be able to announce 
that, under the able direction of the Engineer (Mr. E. G. Hutchinson), 
of whose services the Board could not speak too highly, considerable 
renewals and improvements generally to the plant at the works had 
been carried out of late, which would in due course reflect on the 
results obtained, and thus tend to bring about reduced cost of manu- 
facture. These benefits would be shared by consumers and share- 
holders alike. It was in the interest of all that gas should be sold 
at as low a price as possible; and the Directors had this fact very 
much in mind. 

After the report had been adopted, the services of the Board and of 
the staff were cordially acknowledged. 





atti, 
——_— 





Thorncliffe Coal Distillation.—It is stated by the Sheffield corre- 
spondent of the *' Financial Times ” that the Directors of the Thorn- 
cliffe Coal Distillation report that, after making the usual allowance 
for depreciation, there is a loss of £35,531 on the year. Preference 
dividends absorbed 11,013, and £6895 was brought in, leaving a 
debit balance of £37,649 to be carried forward. The Directors state 
that the prospects are brighter, and a speedy recovery is anticipated, 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP AT ALDERSHOT. 


There was a thoroughly successful gathering, with business and 
pleasure combined, last Saturday week, on the sports ground in Ash 
Road, at the annual meetings of the co-partnership and the hospital 
and benevolent funds in connection with the Aldershot Gas, Water, 
and District Lighting Company. An inspiring address on the value 
of co-partnership, by Mr. E. Oliver Greening, of the National Labour 
Co-Partnership Association, was a feature of the business meeting, 
held in a spacious marquee, which was used for two subsequent con- 
certs. A cricket match and tea and tennis also figured in the pro- 
gramme, 

The business meeting was presided over by Mr. R. W. Edwards, 
Chairman and Managing: Director of the Company, who said it was 
over ten years since the Company introduced co-partnership. This 
period included the war and the succeeding years, partly of prosperity 
and latterly of trade depression. Now, with settled conditions, the 
great gas industry was struggling to raise its head, and look forward 
to improved trading with reduced prices. The coffers had been de- 
pleted, and some time must elapse before normal stability was secured. 
The same principle applied nationally. It was no exaggeration to say 
that united national effort was necessary now as it was during the war. 
They must all pull together. There was no royal road to prosperity. 
Wealth could only be created by hard work. Co-partnership thus 
became more essential than in pre-war days. Direct interest wsa 
paramount in industrial machinery. Co-partnership was not com- 
pulsory, but voluntary. No man or woman was pressed to join, but 
it was likely silently to distinguish itself by its good work. It was by 
intelligent co-operation that progress would be made ; and, in his view, 
co-partnership was practicable in every industry. It was for each 
industry to adopt machinery suitable for its particular circumstances, 
Every member of their own scheme must apply his first bonus to the 
purchase of £5 nominal of 4 p.ct. preference stock. Afterwards only 
half of the bonus was retained for investment, the balance being at 
the disposal of the co-partner, who in many cases added to it and 
bought more stock. In the ten years the co-partners have received 
over £8000 in bonus, and hold stock in the Company of the nominal 
value of nearly £3500. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and among the votes of 
thanks passed was one to the Secretary and the Hon. Secretary of the 
Co-Partnership Committee (Messrs. F. A. Ricketts and E, L. Pons- 
ford), the Hon. Secretary of the Hospital and Benevolent Fund (Mr. 
V. L, M‘Grath), and the Chairman, 





Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company.—The half-yearly 
report of the Directors states that the accounts to June 30 sbow a pro- 
fit on revenue account of £50,678, and, after providing for interest on 
debenture stock and temporary loans, there remains a sum of £42,722, 
to which must be added the item of £263 brought forward, and a credit 
from income-tax of £4572, making a total of £47,558. They recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum (less 
income-tax), on the consolidated ordinary stock, which will absorb 
£38,796, and an appropriation of £4849 to the reserve fund, leaving a 
balance of £3912 to be carried to next account. 

A Loose Gas-Tap.—That there was no reason to suppose that 
death was anything but accidental, caused by gas poisoning and 
accelerated by his physical condition, was the conclusion of the Liver- 
pool Coroner in the case of Mr. Palleyn, who was found dead in bed 
the morning after he had gone to live at Rockfield Road, Anfield. 
His wife said they went to bed by candle light, not using the gas. 
She remembered nothing more until finding herself in hospital. The 
police agreed that the gas-tap was very slack, and that it would be 
easy to turn it on accidentally. A witness from the Liverpool Gas 
Company said the tap turned only through a quarter-circle, unlike old 
ones which turned through a half-circle. To anyone accustomed to 
the old style the new one was a danger, as in the old style if the tap 
was turned to either of the stops it was off, but in the new style one of 
the stops represented off and the other full on. 

Colchester Gas Company.—A strong position was revealed at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Colchester Gas Company, when the Chair- 
man (Mr. W. Gurney Benham) pointed out that the price of gas had 
been reduced to the extent of 1s. per 1000 c.ft.—6d. from January last, 
and 64, from June 30. The Company had inaugurated a new and 
thoroughly up-to-date plant with very satisfactory results, justifying 
to the fullest extent every penny of expenditure, and realizing every 
estimated advantage and economy in manufacture which the Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. W. W. Townsend) had anticipated. The expendi- 
ture had been large; but the Company had been able to raise the 
money required without difficulty, and on considerably better terms 
than had been possible to many municipally owned undertakings. 
The interests of the shareholders and the consumers were carefully 
safeguarded by Mr. Townsend, by the Secretary (Mr. W. English), 
= by the staff generally, and the Board had every confidence in the 

uture. 


Advantages of the Therm System.—Following a paper upon 
“Gas Companies and their Methods,” which Mr. Daniel Powell last 
week read at a meeting of the Farringdon Ward Club, Mr. H. 
Macguire (the Vice-President) said he thought the therm system a per- 
fectly fair one, though too scientific for the “man in the street” to 
grasp with ease. Mr. F, W. Goodenough then addressed the meeting, 
pointing out that the gas companies regarded the goodwill of the con- 
sumers as their most important asset, and said that they felt very sore 
and hurt that the integrity of their relations with the public should 
have been impugned in the way that it had been without any basis 
whatever. The therm system of charge was an absolutely fair one, 
and had nothing to do with increased gas bills during the June 
quarter. The June quarter receipts of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany did not increase 10 p.ct.. and the quantity of gas consumed in 
cubic feet did not increase to p.ct. The agitation that had been raised 
was entirely without foundation; and the public had in no way been 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS, 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Set. 18, 

There is plenty of inquiry in the London tar products market for 
pitch, and the price bolds firm at 85s. per ton in bulk at makers’ works. 
Creosote is worth about 63d. to 7d. per gallon net and naked at 
makers’ works. The demand for tar for road work continues good, 
although this is to some extent dependent upon the weather. Inother 
products, there is very little change to record ; prices remaining fairly 
steady. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept, 18, 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 51s. to 56s. Pitch, East Coast, 87s. to 89s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 77s. 64. to 78s. 64.; Liverpool, 78s. 6d. 
to 793. 6d.; Clyde, 793. 6d. to 80s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct. North, 2s. to 
2s. 1d. ; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s, 14d. to 1s, 3d. naked at makers’ 
works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Toluole, naked, 
North, 2s. to 2s. 3d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, 
North, 83d. to 94d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, ts. 8d. to 
ts. rod. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 6}d. to 63d.; salty, 58d. to 54d. Scotland, 434. 
to 5d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6}d. to 6$d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 2s. to 2s. 1d. Naphthalene, {12 to £15; salts, {5 to 
£5 tos., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 5d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Bye-Products Trade. 


There is not much change in the market for tar products. Pitch has 
become stronger, owing to further inquiries from the Continent. Prices 
have again advanced ; 87s. 6d. now being quoted f.o.b., and even 
higher prices are heard of, up to gos. for deliveries between October 
and March. The further American inquiries for creosote keep this 
market very firm, although so far sales seem to be of little importance. 
Naphthas are not much changed. There is rather better feeling in 
benzole. Carbolic acid is rather better in tone, at 2s. per gallon for 
the crude 69's, with crystals just over 64. perlb. Cresylic acid re- 
mains unchanged at 2s. 6d. per gallon for 97/99 p.ct. quality, and 
2s. 2d. per gallon for 95/97 p.ct. quality. Naphthalenes are rather 
weak on poor inquiry; £15 per ton for refined, and £5 per ton for 
crude. Business in intermediate producis is quiet ; but the tendency 
is in the upward direction. Aniline oil is wanted for home account, 
and aniline salt for export, at 1s. 1d. per lb. in each case. Resorcin 
is steady at 5s. per lb. for technical grade. Pyridine is 5s, 6d. per 
gallon; and beta naphthol, rs. 5d. per Ib. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This market remains unchanged, but the scarcity which is being ex- 
perienced in the leading producing countries of the world leads to the 
anticipation of greatly increased prices within the next few months. 


_ 





Gasholder ‘‘ Sniped.”—During revolver sniping by the revolting 
Republicans in Sligo, a bullet penetrated the holder at the gas-works, 
and gas escaped in great quantity. It was only with considerable diffi- 
culty that repair was effected by the Gas Company’s men, 


Resignation as a Protest against No Lighting.—There was some 
excitement in the Barmouth Urban District Council, when the mem- 
bers had under consideration an offer by the Gas Company for public 
lighting during the winter months at a charge of 45s. per lamp. Mr. 
D. Jones said the price was much too high; but Mr. Rhys Jones re- 
torted that it was a wrong policy to leave a watering-place in darkness 
during the winter months. They should cater for winter visitors. 
Mr. Freeman pointed out the winter lighting would cost the ratepayers 
£250, which meant a 5d. rate. Mr. Davies said it was the duty of the 
Council to provide public lighting for the convenience of winter 
visitors; but by a small majority it was decided not to light the town 
during the winter. Mr. Davies said the Council were driving visitors 
away from the town. Asa protest he would resign hisseat. He then 
left the room, though appealed to by members to remain. 


Horley District Gas Company.—Dividends were declared, at the 
half-yearly meeting, at the rates of 5 p.ct. per annum on the prefer- 
ence and “A” capital stocks and 3} p.ct. per annum on the “B” 
capital stock (all less income-tax)—leaving £802 to be carried forward. 
The Chairman (Mr. J. W. Stevens) said the report and accounts re- 
vealed a very satisfactory state of affairs. The Directors hoped thatin 
future they would find they had some more meney available for divi- 
dends. They had resolved to fix the price for 475 B Th.U. gas at 
1s, 3d. per therm, or 5s. 1134. per ro00 c.ft. The report and accounts 
were adopted, and the meeting then proceeded to elect a Director in 
place of the late Mr. W. G. Bradley. There were two candidates— 
Mr. H., J. Randall, jun., of Blackwater, and Mr. R. Seymour Tobey, 
late Engineer and Manager of the Company—and on a proxy vote Mr. 
Randall was declared elected. Acknowledgment was made of the 
good work of Mr. T. H. Beaumont (the Engineer) and Mr. B. Long (the 
Secretary). 





The installation of electric lighting in the district was marked by 
some cc:emony at the Brownhills Urban District Council meeting; 
but a few seconds after the light had been “ switched on ” the current 





overcharged, misled, or dishonestly treated. 


failed, and the meeting had to be carried on with the aid of candles. 
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Accidental Asphyxia and Suicide. 


In the course of an investigation undertaken for another purpose, 
observations made by Dr. Yandell Henderson and Dr. Howard W. 
Haggard indicated that a considerable number of the cases of fatal 
asphyxia recorded as accidental in the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, are really suicides. The published figures for 1920 re- 
ported 124 suicides by gas, out of a total of 360 suicides. They also 
gave 189 accidental fatal gassings out of a total of 2215 violent deaths 
—this total including 461 highway fatalities and 367 falls ‘from 
windows, elevators, &c. In the 313 deaths thus assigned to gas, 
suicides, they say, certainly contributed in reality a much larger pro- 
portion, and the accidental gassings were correspondingly fewer than 
these figures show. The average citizen of New York runs a much 
greater risk of losing his life in a street accident or by a fall from 
a window or elevator than from asphyxia, and he may reduce the latter 
risk practically to zero by the exercise of a little care. In fact, they go 
on, a large proportion of accidental fatalities are due to obviously 
defective fixtures—chiefly cheap, badly made, old, worn, cracked, 
loose tubing between the gas-jet and stoves or burners of various sorts. 
This is not a matter over which gas companies can exercise any con- 
trol. The State should regulate the manufacture and sale of the 
types and qualities of such apparatus, as the Medical Examiner of 
New York City has recommended, and as the gas companies of many 
cities have also urged. 


<i 
oe 


Reduction at Sutton-in-Ashfield.—The Sutton-in-Ashfield Urban 
District Council have decided to reduce the price of gas to all con- 
sumers (including outside local authorities) by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., from 
Oct. 1. 

Stealing from a Slot-Meter.—At New Mills, Edwin Lomas, stated 
to be a property owner at Whaley Bridge, where be was living in 
lodgings, was charged with breaking open a slot-meter and stealing 
tos. 7d. The meter was broken open in April last, and defendant 
denied all knowledge of the matter. For the theft, he was sent to 
gaol for three months ; and he was also fined 20s. and ordered to pay 
ros, damages for breaking open the meter. 

Improved Position at Accrington.—Reference was made at a 
meeting of the Accrington District Gas Board last week, by Alderman 
D, C, Dewhurst (the Chairman), to a visit paid by a Sub-Committee 
to inspect the newly-installed plant at Great Harwood, where, under 
a scheme organized by the Board, the manufacture of gas will be 
increased, and the old Accrington works allowed to fall into disuse. 
Alderman J. Waddington (Mayor of Accrington) said there had been 
much improvement since the Sub-Committee’s last visit. It was a 
great credit to the General Manager (Mr. A. J. Harrison) that he 
should have brought the works to such a high pitch in so short a time. 
The improvements were not yet complete. When the work was 
finished, the establishment would be thoroughly up to date, and the 
Board would be able to work on really sound economic lines. 

















Buckhaven and Leven Gas Undertaking.—The Buckhaven and 
Leven Gas Commissioners have, in the balance-sheet for the past 
quarter, a profit of £1015. They are discussing the advisability of 
lowering the rate, which at present is 7s. 1d, per ro00c.ft. The Com- 
missioners have a loan on the undertaking of £80,000, at 64 p.ct. for 
ten years, and are to endeavour to get the terms reduced. 


Reduction at Colwyn Bay.—About twelve months ago the Light- 
ing Committee of the Colwyn Bay Urban District Council, in order to 
cover the cost of manufacture over the period of the miners’ trouble 
and other contingencies, increased the price of gas rod. per 1000 c.ft. 
The Committee have now resolved to reduce the present charge by the 
same amount; and this concession will be applicable all round. 


Yorkshire Price Reductions —Despite a loss of £2830 on the past 
year’s working, the Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board have 
decided to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. all round, mak- 
ing the price now for ordinary consumers 5s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. The 
coal strike cost the concern £4000. The Driffield Council have reduced 
the price of gas to private consumers to 4s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft., to 
operate as from Oct. 1. The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee 
have further reduced the price of coke by 2s. 6d. per ton, bringing the 
charge down to 22s. 6d., as against 42s. 6d. eighteen months ago. 


The Position at Bakewell.—Replying to critics of the Bakewell 
gas undertaking, the Chairman of the Urban Council (Mr. A. Buxton) 
remarked that some of the consumers a short time ago were expressing 
the hope that the price of gas would be reduced. He, however, did 
not share in the optimism of certain of his colleagues on the Council 
—especially considering the price of residuals, the effects of the strike, 
and the cost of coal. As a result of the strike, Mr. T. W. Tiplady 
(their Manager) had had to resort to all kinds of devices in order to 
carry on. At the present time, in regard to the price of gas, Bakewell 
was in a better position than many towns. There was a debit balance 
on the gas-works account, and they could not further lower prices now, 
though he hoped they might be able to do so next year. 

Dronfield Ratepayers and the Gas Company.—The question of 
the lighting of the street lamps of Dronfield during the coming winter 
has been discussed at a meeting of ratepayers convened by the Urban 
District Council. It was explained that the Council did not feel in a 
position to agree to pay the charges of the Company, who had offered 
to light the lamps for {2 1s. each during the winter season, or at the 
rate of 4d. per hour. The Company had not made any reduction in 
their charges compared with last year. Mr. Hewitt moved that the 
Council offer to pay 35s. per lamp for the coming winter; but an 
amendment was carried by 62 votes to 36, to the effect that the lamps 
should not be lighted until better gas was supplied. It was decided to 
protest against the charges of the Company of ts. od. and 2s. per 
therm, and against the quality of the gas supplied during the past 
eighteen months. The meeting resolved to send this resolution to the 
Company and to the Board of Trade, asking that an inquiry into the 
position should be held. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





Tue Stock Exchange has had a very depress- 
ing week—a period full of alarming apprehen- 
sion, culminating in the capture and destruc- 
tion of Smyrna. Sellers were active wherever 
buyers could be found, and prices sank almost 
out of sight. Home Government issues bore 
up pretty well; Friday’s figures for the big 
four being: Consols 56-564, War Loan 99}- 
99%, Funding 864-862, Victory 88-884. Almost 
everything else was very flat. 

Business in the Gas Market took its own 
line, and displayed unwonted activity for the 
time of year. The general tendency was 





very firm, and some remarkable advances in 
quotation were effected. In the London Com. 
panies, Gas Light ordinary had a slight re- 
lapse ; but the others were firm. In the Sub- 
urban and Provincial group, Brentford “A” 
and ditto “B” rose 3 each, and Hastings and 
St. Leonards 5 p.ct. 18, and ditto 34 p.ct. 15; 
but Aldershot fell 2. In the Continentals, 
Imperial advanced 8, but Union fell 33. 

The following transactions in gas during the 
week were recorded: On Monday, Bombay 
5, British 313, Continental Union 2035, Euro- 
pean 11f, 114, 12}, Gas Light ordinary 94}, 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 




































































































sug 3 . Lowest 
When es g 33 a and 
Issue. | Share. ex- S5a| § z NAME. a — = pent Highest 
Dividend. 288 5 J ¥ 30, ces. Prices of 
| a Transactions. 
| p.c 
182,049 | Stk. Aug. 24 4 4% Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . jai 68—73 694 
1,551,868 | 4, Api. 12 24 135% Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 62—67 cs 
374,000 | ,, July 13 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 76—79 60—65 % 
280,000 4 — 18 7% 4/- | Bombay, Ltd. ... 5i—68 4i—st 4ti—s 
100,000 5 ug. 10 16 14% " § Pc . e as 1I—I2 on 
Poop } 10 PS 7 246 —— B Ae RB ay — 1} 
115,000 | 10 ” ref. Ge 134—1 —9 
162,065 | — June 29 nn 4% and Water .c. Deb. . of: bi 73—78 ik 
992,045 | Stk. | July 27 | 14 6t/- | Brentford A Consolid. 261—266 97—100 974—994 
734,920 ” ” II 61/3 Do. B New — 204—209 97—100 99—_9$ 
55,000 ” ” 5 5% Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 109—III 82—87 ia 
221,400 | 4, June 15 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 9I—93 75—80 a 
214,775 ” Aug. 24 [| xr |rrp9 Brighton & Hove Orig. - | 208—213 165—170 1634 
244,200 | ,, ” 8 abe Do. A Ord. Stk. 154—159 120—125 122 
1,287,500 | Stk. | July 28 5 5% Bristol 5 p.c. max. . . fs oe : 
530,000 | 20| Mch.15 | 12 | 10% | British ie ar 44—45 30—32 314—32 
120,000 | Stk. | June 29 4 4% Do. ; Roe Deb. Stk. 88—90 75—80 Ss 
245,771 |» ” 4 4% Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 53—58 
100,000 | 10| Jume r | — | 7% | Cape Town & Dis., Ltd.| 14—2$ —% 
100,000 | 10 | Apl 27 — | 44% Do. 4% p.c. Pref. 4—6 —7 
100,000 | Stk. | June 29 4k | 44% Do. 4% p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—75 73—78 
157,150 | ” Feb. 26 5 5% Chester 5 p.c. Geb. . « r0o8—110 au ze 
1,513,280 | 5, July 27 | 5/9/4| 56/- | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk, | 106—108 93—98 914—954 
560,000 | 5, » 54 | 55/- 0. 3 Bc. do. | 103—r105 93—98 95—95¢ 
475,000} ,, | Jumers | 3 3% Do. 3 p.c. . Stk. | 69§—718 55—60 58 
800,000 | ,, Dec. 15 4 — | Continental Union, Ltd. 76—79 29-—34 29—29}5 
200,000 | 5, ” 7 — . 7 p.c. Pref. | x115—118 55—60 Re 
51,600 | ,, Feb. 23 | 15 15% | CroydonArop.c.. . . ae es 
278,400 | — » 12 12% an oye B and C 7 p.c. re ‘3 
492,270 | Stk. - 6 44% | Derby Con. Stk. » «| 123—125 80 
55,000 | 4, a 4 4% Deb. Stk. .| roz—r04 65 on 
1,002,180 o| July 13 | 10 s/o | European, Ltd. . . «| r7§—18 11}—12} 113—12 
16,298,975 | Stk July 27 |4/17/4| 52/- Gas (4Pc-Ord . « » 98—102 93—95 93t—95 
2,600,000 | 5, ” 3t | 35/- | right | 3h P-C- max.. . 76—79 61—64 62—634 
4,062,235 | ” ” 4 4 %e & 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 96—99 79 —82 80—8o: 
4,674,850 | 5, June 15 3 3% | Coke | 3 P.-C: Con. Deb. | 724—744 62—65 62—62} 
130,000 | 5, Dec. 1m | 10 10% ro p.c. Bonds pe a0 ve 
82,500 o Sept. 14 5 38% Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. ée 95—I00 89—100 
258,740 | 45 Mch. 15 34 | 2 % Do. 34 _p.c. 87—89 75—78 < 
70,000 10 | May 18 | rr 5 ye Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16}—16} 6—7 
86,600 | Stk. | Aug. 24 9 94% | Hornsey 2 pe Aa her as 127—132 
131,000 | 55 Aug. 10 7% \7 % IlfordAandC . . » »| 1g1—154 a 
65,780 | » | ” 6% | 5 , De B. . « 2 © | xrrg—r16 
65,500 |» | June 29 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . . 92—94 ee me 
1,976,000 | ,, | May 18 9 10% Imperial Continental .| 150—r160 155—160 147-s1594 
404,800 |» Aug. 10 3h sty Do. 3% p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 70—75 70 
235,242 | 9s July 27 6} Oo Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. II9g—12I 95—100 
2,498,905 |» Feb. 26 | 10 | 37/6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. { = 146—148 oe 
306,083 | oa June 26 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. =p ‘ 
165,736 > Aug. 10 74516 7/3 | Maidstone 5 p.c. . » 87—92 
63,480 |», June 29 oo 3% \ 7—SS el. a 54—59 Te 
75,000 5 ” 6 6% | Malta . editerranean 4t—4t 3t—3t 68/9—70/0 
250,000 | 100} Apl. 3 | 4h | 48% oniteaeat 4% p.c. Deb, | g9—ror 9t—98 des 
541,920 | Stk. June 1 4 % Monte Video, Ltd. . .| r1$—12 63—68 62} 
1,875,892 |» July 27 | 4 44% | Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 98$—o99 | 80}—814 ie 
$29,705 | »» June 29 3 38% Do. 34 p.c. Deb. | —82—83 6s—70 
15,000 to | Aug. 26 os 7/6 | North Middlesex ro p.c. we 123—13 
55,940 ro | Aug. 24 |7/14/0 Ht » ”» 7 Pc.) 14—15 10$—I1d 
300,000 | Stk. May 18 8 8 Oriental, Ltd. > a 6 I17—122 92—97 
000 5 _ 10 = Ottoman, Ltd. .. . 7t—71 2-3 
188,120 | Stk. | June 29 — |6/3/9% Plym’th & Stonh’se 5 p.c, we 93—98 
60,000 50 Aug. 24 13 65/- Portsea Island, B . . 128—131 100—I05 
100,000 50 a 12 60 /- Do. C . .| r18—r2r 8 tC) as 
249.980 5 - 8 — Primitiva Ord. .. » 53—6 = 13/o—14/o 
499,960 5 — 5 =— Do. 5p.c. Press .| 4$—5 1g—2t = |39/44—40/9 
521,600 | 100| June 1 4 4% Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 70—75 ae 
600,000 | Stk. July 27 4 4% Do. in on IQII ae 55 
346,198 pa June 29 4 % River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 53—58 55% 
150,000 10 | Mch, 30 6 é7 San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. | rog—rrz 52 Ed 
125,000} 50| July 3 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb. | 47—49 35—38 
135,000 | Stk. Aug. 24 10 3% Sheffield A + 2 © «| 223—224 95—97 
209,984 ” | ” 10 5% Do B 2 0 « «| 222—224 95—97 
523,500 oo | és 10 59 Do. C + » 8 » | 220—222 95—97 
133,201 | Stk. | Sept. 15 4 yA Shrewsbury 5 p.c. . . oe ee ce 
90,000 to | June29 9 te South African » « «| roh—r1h 7—9 ne 
6,609,895 | Stk. | July 27 5/4/0 5% South Met. Ord. . . .| rri—113 94—97 944—96 
250,000 ,, | July13 | — | 59% Do. Red. Pref. , ae 94—96 id: 
1,895,445 | 9» ” 3 3 % Do. p.c. Deb. .| 72}—744 61—64 62—623 
224,820 me Aug. 24 8} | % South Shields Con. Stk. 157—159 106—108 fe: 
1,087,795 20 nA 6 % | S'th Suburb’n Ord. 5 2. 114—116 97—100 97 
368,837 6 June 15 5 5% Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk, 116—118 95—100 98—98} 
647,749 |» May 18 5 3% Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 75—80 Ti 
121,275 ab oo 29 4 4% Do. 4 ery Stk, a. 63—68 re 
120,000 ” uly 27 — | 78> 5 p.c. 135—13 Ir0—II5 fe 
782,275 ” ” 6 0% —_s (2 34 P.c. . | II5—117 97—102 974—98 
181,255 |», June 15 4 4% 4p.c. Deb, 87—89 75—80 aft 
182,380 10 | Dec. 30 5 — Tuscan, Ltd. . ... 5—6 I—2 
ste ake) dans | 3 | ae i can ee | oe, | OS 
230,47 . | ug. 24 2 Ce « | 108g—z —_= 
. ' ° | Wandsworth, Wimble- 7 fe 
don, and Epsom— 
30,000 i July 27 a 72/6 Wandsworth A5p.c.,| 151—156 I1I—I15 
255,636 | 5 ” 6§ | 57/6 Do. B 3h pc. . | 129-134 95—100 
108,075 |» | ” | — | 50/9 me we 4 3 8 oe 85—90 
140,865 | », ” | = | so/9 New Ordinary .. , oe 85—90 ee 
352,000 $e $6 | 6% | 53/9 Wimbiedon 5 p.c.. .| 117—122 95—I00 983—99 
98,000 ” » 6% | «8/9 Epsom $B se » | r2aI—x126 95—100 ee 
88,416 o | June 29 | 3 3% 3 p.c Deb, Stk. . . 57—60 a 











948, 94%, 95, 953, ditto preference 80}, ditto 
debenture 624, 623, Imperial Continental 1484, 
149, 150, Primitiva 14s., ditto preference 39s. 
4$d., 40s., gos. od., River Plate debenture 553, 
South Metropolitan 954, 954, 96}, ditto 3 p.ct. 
debenture 62, ditto 6} p.ct. debenture 105, 
South Suburban debenture 98, Tottenham “ B ” 
97%, 98. Barnet “A” 1194, Swansea 7 p.ct. 
preference 104, Uxbridge and Wycombe 4 p.ct. 
debenture 754, 76, Woking 5 p.ct. preference 
“C” 714. On Tuesday, Brentford “B” 99}, 
99%, Brighton and Hove ordinary 122, British 
31%, 32, Continental Union 294, European 118, 
113%, 11f, 12, Gas Light ordinary 94}, 944, 943, 
95, 954, ditto maximum 624, 63}, ditto deben- 
ture 623, Imperial Continental 147, Primitiva 
148., ditto preference 4os., South Metropolitan 
954, 95%, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 623, ditto 64 
p.ct. debenture 1057, Barnet “A” 120, Ux- 
bridge and Wycombe 4 p.ct. debenture 754, 
76, Danish 4 p.ct. debenture 503. On Wed- 
nesday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 944, 95, 954, ditto 
34 p.ct. 95, 95%, ditto debenture 58, Continental 
Union 29, European 114, Gas Light ordinary 
934. 94. 943. 94%, 95, ditto preference 80, 80}, 
ditto debenture 62}, Imperial Continental 
148, Malta and Mediterranean 68s. od., 
70s., Primitiva 13s., 148., ditto preference 
398. 4$d., 4os., South Metropolitan 95, 
South Suburban 97, ditto 5 p.ct. deben- 
ture 984, Wandsworth-Wimbledon 983, 99, 
Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 107}, British 
(Hull) 33 p.ct. debenture 59, 60, Danish 4 p.ct. 
debenture 69. On Thursday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. 
preference 694, Bombay 43§, 5, Brentford 
“A” 974, Gas Light ordinary 934, 937. 933, 
94, 94%, ditto maximum 64, ditto debenture 62, 
Hastings and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. 89, 90, Im- 
perial Continental 148, 1484, 149, 150, 151, 
ditto debenture 70, Primitiva 14s., South 
Metropolitan 95, 954, 954, 95%, Uxbridge and 
Wycombe 5 p.ct. 85, 854. On Friday, Brent- 
ford “A” go, 994, ditto “*B” 99, 994, Brighton 
and Hove original 1674, European 12, Gas 
Light ordinary 93}, 934, 934, ditto maximum 
62, ditto preference 80, ditto debenture 62, 
Hastings and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. 994, 100, 
Imperial Continental 154, 155, 156, 1564, 157, 
157%, 158, 1584, 1594, Monte Video 624, South 
Metropolitan 944, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 623, 
British (Norwich) 3 p.ct. debenture 54, 544, 
Uxbridge and Wycombe 4 p.ct. debenture 753, 
76, Bath Consolidated gr. 

In the Money Market, supplies were forth- 
coming sufficient to meet all demands, and the 
position continued quite easy up to the close. 
Discount business was on a very quiet scale, 
and rates sustained a reduction. Silver was 
almost unchanged. The Bank of England rate 
was 3 p.ct., as fixed on July 13. 








STOCK ISSUE. 





By Order of the Directors. 
NEW ISSUE OF CAPITAL. 


ROCHESTER, CHATHAM, AND GILLINGHAM 
GAS COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 1825.) 





ESSRS. A.& W. RICHARDS 


are Instructed to issue 


£50,000 6 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE PREFER- 
ENCE STOCK, 





Issue Price, Par. 
To be Redeemed at Par on the Ist of July, 1932. 


The net revenue of the Company for 
the year ended 3lst December, 1921, 








Wcc Ac os, oe, sc ce ss oe oo BURR SE 4 
The Interest on the Loan Capital re- 
quires ae 20 00 os: e@ ee 7,034 0 0 
£15,618 3 4 
The Dividend on the Preference 
Stock now being issued will 
amount to oo 6s ee 86 8,000 0 0 
Leaving a margin of 


£12,618 3 4 

After payment of the Dividend at the rate of £5 2s. (i. 
p.ct. for the year 3lst December last, a balance of 
Undivided Profit amounting to £36,962 9s. 7d, remained 
to be carried forward. 

An interim dividend on the Ordinary Stock at th¢ 
rate of 54 p.ct. per Annum has recently been paid in 
respect of the current year. - 

Prospectus and Application Form may be obtained 
at the Company’s Orricrs, 95, Hicu SrREET, RocHeEs- 
TER, and of Messrs. A. & W. Rienarps, 37, WaAL- 
BROOK, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
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Fire at a Mantle Factory.—Through a disastrous fire, much 
damage was done to the “ Veritas” gas-mantle factory belonging to 
Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., in Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
The buildings, which had a tall red sandstone frontage of handsome 
architecture, were completely destroyed. The splendid showrooms 
were burned out, with large stocks of gas fittings and appliances. An 
estimate of the damage is £40,000. 


New Issue of Capital at Rochester.—Instructions have been re- 
ceived by Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of No. 37, Walbrook, E.C., to 
issue £50,000 of 6 p.ct. redeemable preference stock in the Rochester, 
Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company. The issue price is par, and 
the stock is to be redeemed at par on July 1, 1932. The capital is re- 
quired to meet the cost of extensions of the works and plant rendered 
necessary by the increasing demand for gas. In 1913 the consumers 
numbered 19,870, and the sales of gas were 548 million c.ft.; while in 
1921 the consumers had increased to over 24,000, and the sales of gas 
to 748 million c.ft. The latest time for sending applications in is 
11 o'clock next Tuesday, Sept. 26; but the Directors reserve the right 
to close the issue prior to this date. 

Dominion Tar and Chemical Company.—tThe report of the Com- 
pany for the half year ended June 30 states that three tar distilleries 
continue to produce satisfactory results, and storage tanks adjoining 
the Elder Dempster Company’s wharf at Montreal, acquired in 1920 
for dealing with imported creosote oil, have begun to be used for this 
purpose. The Directors think that this addition to the resources will 
fully justify the outlay incurred and place the Company in the best 
possible position to supplement production of creosote at their works 
in Canada by importations from Europe. Operations of the Canada 
Creosoting Company upto June 30 showed good results; but the bulk 
of the business, and consequently of profits when earned, will always 
fall in the second half of the year. The balance available is £29,955 ; 
and the Directors propose a final dividend of 2} p.ct., free of tax 
(making 5 p.ct. for the half year), and a bonus of 2} p.ct., free of tax, 
placing to general reserve £8130, and carrying forward £6825. 

Peterborough and Therm Rates.—Objection was raised at the last 
meeting of the Peterborough City Council against the increase in price 
which would be involved by the new charge per therm proposed to be 
made by the Gas Company, in place of the rate per 1000 c.ft. A Sub- 
Committee reported that the standard price per therm which the 
Company had asked the Board of Trade to fix by their Order was 
13°7d., but the actual standard fixed by the Board was 1o°8d., which 
the Council’s Gas Examiner (Mr. Elborne) pointed out would mean 
an increase per 1000 c.ft. Alderman Riseley stated that the Company 
had not yet fixed their rates, and Alderman Redhead (the Chairman 
of the Company) added that if it was found that the charge involved 
an increase the amount would be reduced. A resolution was adopted 
that the Company should be communicated with pointing out that 
consumers were expecting a reduction, in view of the decreased price 
of coal, and asking that a price should not be fixed which would in- 
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crease the present charge. 


Residents in Elvaston Place, Kensington, were startled one after- 
noon last week by an explosion of gas, which was followed by the 
blowing-up of a length of the pavement for a distance of 30 ft. The 
fire brigade were summoned ; but no outbreak resulted, and there were 
no cases of injury. 


The Lighting Committee of the Keith Town Council are to make 
inquiries of gas-using towns in the North of Scotland concerning the 
nature, quality, and price of gas for heating, lighting, and power pur- 
poses. Information is to be collected both from municipal and 
privately owned gas undertakings, 


The Thornaby-on-Tees Corporation are to present observations to 
the Board of Trade on the subject of certain points in the Stockton 
Town Council's proposal to charge for gas by the therm. The Stock- 
ton authority now charge a maximum of 5s. per rooo c.ft. within the 
borough and 6s. outside; and the Board of Trade have been asked to 
substitute for these figures 1s. 2d. and 1s. 4d. per therm respectively. 


As a result of experiments, it has been found possible successfully 
to utilize sewage gas for power on the works of the Birmingham Tame 
and Rea Drainage Board, which deals with the sewage of Birmingham 
and district. By this means, a pump which lifts sewage from the well 
adjoining the engine-house to the irrigation land is driven. The Board 
regard the experiment as one holding great possibilities of further 
expansion. 

Members of the Black Country Branches of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association held a rally at Tipton last week, when they paid a 
visit to the works of the Mond Gas Company, at Dudley Port. The 
Secretary of the Company (Mr. W. H. Carder) pointed out to the 
visitors that the shareholders had spent half-a-million pounds on the 
works with very little return, and that only by the demand for the gas 
becoming commensurate with the capacity of the plant could there be 
any marked reduction in price. 

The Turbine Furnace Company, Ltd., of No. 238b, Gray's Inn 
Road, W.C., have received orders to supply their patent “ Turbine ” 
furnace, with the endurable fire-bars that do not burn out, to the fol- 
lowing gas undertakings: Gravesend and Milton Gas Company, for 
Lancashire boiler; Southbank and Normanby Gas Company, for 
Babcock boilers ; Ulverston Gas-Works, for Cochran boiler ; Coventry 
Gas Department (repeat order), for Lancashire boiler; Bath Gas- 
Works, for Lancashire boilers; and Portsea Island Gas Light Com- 
pany, for Lancashire boiler. 

A well-arranged and thoroughly enjoyed outing to Blackpool last 
Saturday week of the employees of George Wilson Gas-Meters, Ltd., 
No. 268, Stockport Road, Manchester, was in reality a “double 
event,” for, in addition to being the fourth annual picnic, it was in 
celebration of the opening of the firm’s new works. As Mr. J. H. 
Wilson was unfortunately unable to be present, Mr. L. J. Warren (the 
General Manager of the Company) presided. After luncheon, at the 
Don Café, the toast of “ Prosperity to the Firm ” was proposed by Mr. 
E. D. Griffin, and replied to by the Chairman. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous ¢ 


ications. Whatever isintended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
recelved at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST om Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the * JOURNAL.” 
ONE YEAR. HALF-YBAR, QUARTER. 
United } Advance Rate H 35/- ee 18/- ee 10/- 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- ee 21/- ee 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 

Payable in Advance } Gir = BG} (18/8 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats "’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bort Court, Freer Srreer, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4, 





Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857, 
OXIDE OF IRON | J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | OXIDE OF IRON. 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. = Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


SPENT 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


PaLMERSTON HovsE, 


| 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
OXIDE METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., “Brappock,OLtpHaM,” and “Merrique, Lams, Lonpon.”” 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.0.8 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C 8, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 





Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 





— J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 

® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
allkinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 


“JOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr, Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 


Ammonia, &c, 
Street, Lonpon, H.0, * Volcanism, London,” poe ee ee 





GULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
; SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


m... Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JosePH Taytor (SaTuRaToRs), Lirp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouton. 


Telegrams—' Saturators, Boiron,”’ Telephone 848. 











PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, ; ame 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Litp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiLveRTOWN 
Telegrams—'' Hyprocutori¢c, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AvEeNnvE (8 lines), 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, St. Mary at Hixx, Lonpon, E.C. 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


- BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


SULPHURIC ACID. pag 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
ARcADIAN GARDENS, Woop Green, Lonpon, N. 22, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 
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NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

dvice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 

Gas Patentsa Speciality. Kine’s Patent Acrnoy, Ltd. 

(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 


nee Agent), 1464, QuzEN Victoria StREET, Lonpon. 





TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 

MILLGATH, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 
OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
FICATION PLANT, Specialists in Tar Ex- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* Damper, NEWARK.”’ 
Telephone No,: 174 NEWARK. 





MOORE'S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 
CAPAOITY, 100,000 c.ft. to 1,000,000 o.ft. per day, 
1, Upper Wosurn Prace, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘MorrGasyn Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone: Musrvum, 7493. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement Sept. 6, p. 548. 





TAR WANTED. 


| Sevhiooy entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 
it will be to your interest to communicate with 
BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 
near WALSALL, 


are Buyers of Crude Gas- Works 
COAL TAR. If you have any for DISPOSAL, 
kindly communicate with 
CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 
TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOCK, 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 248 Holborn 
And 8, St. Nicnolas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





TAR AND GAS LIQUOR WANTED 
IN LONDON DISTRICT, 


HOMAS CLAYTON (Oldbury), Ltd., 


BRENTFORD, W. 
Telegrams: Canal, Brentford. *Phone: Baling 17, 


_— 


WANTED. 
AR, Crude Benzole, Light Oils and 


NAPH £HAS, for which we are prepared to pay 
Good Prices. 
Frepk. G. Hotmes & Co,, Lrp., THamges TAR Works, 
NoRTHFLEET, KENT. 





ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exams. (Preliminaryand Final), Successful Results. 
Low Fees. 

PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuToRs, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER, 





NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS OF GAS- 
WORKS PLANT AND APPLIANCES. 


OUGALL, COOMBS, & Co., Ltd., 
Engineers and Founders, G P.O. Box 992, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, have one of the Best EQUIPPED 
FOUNDRIES and SHEET METAL WORKs in the 
Wellington District, and they are Specializing in every- 
thing pertaining to the Gas Industry. They are pre- 
pared to Report upon, or give Quotations for, the 
Erection of any plant or the Installation of any Gas 
Appliance in New Zealand. They are also prepared 
to REPRESENT a limited number of British Firms 
dealing in either Gas Plant or Appliances. 

Mr. Dougall was for twelve years Engineer to the 
Wellington Gas Company, during which time he De- 
signed and Built the Miramir Gas-Works, making last 
year 517 Millions. 

Mr. Coombs was for over twenty years on the Distri- 
bution Staff of the Wellington Gas Company. 

Reference—The National Bank of New Zealand, 
Ltd., 8, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 

Cable Address—Casting, Wellington. 


R. CRANFIELD’S Correspondence 
Classes in GAS ENGINEERING and GAS 
SUPPLY. A few more Students can be accepted for 
the present Session in these old-established classes.g 
Apply, NortH STREET, ATHERSTONE, WARWICKSHIRE. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





ONSULTING Gas Engineer with 
Wide Experience, making monthly visits to the 
Midlands and North of England and South of Scotland, 
has Time to devote, in an ADVISORY CAPACITY, to 
any Gas Undertaking. 
Address, No. 7118, ‘‘Gas Journat,”’ 11, Bott Court, 
Furet Street, B.C, 4, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 


Wa Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 


NORTH-EAST COAST GAS COMPANY. 


DISTRICT FOREMAN. 
PPLICANTS are Thanked and 


Hereby Informed the POSITION HAS NOW 
BEEN FILLED. 








TOTTENHAM DISTRICT LIGHT, HEAT, AND 
POWER COMPANY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Position of CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN, at a 
Salary of £300 per Annum. 
Applicants must be fully Qualified to Design Gas- 
Works Plant of all Descriptions. 

Applications, endorsed *‘ Chief Draughtsman,’’ stat- 
ing Age and Experience, together with copies of not 
more than Three Recent Testimonials, should reach 
a undersigned not later than the 30th of September, 
1922, 

H. C. Smirx. 
Chief Engineer. 
639, High Road, 
Tottenham, N.17, 
Sept. 8, 1922. 





DRAUGHTSMAN. 
HE South Suburban Gas Company 


have a Vacancy for a DRAUGHTSMAN, experi- 
enced in the Design of Structural Iron Work. 
Applications, by letter, stating Salary required, to 
the Cuizr ENGINEER, Gas-Works, Lower SyDENHAM, 
8.E, 26, before Sept. 26. 


RAUGHTSMAN Wanted accustomed 
to Gas Plant and Structural Steelwork, 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Salary required, 
to No, 7200, ‘Gas Journat,” 11, Bott Court, FLEET 
Srreet, E.C, 4. 





BOROUGH OF NELSON. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Position of DISTRIBUTION SUPERINTEN- 
DENT from men Trained and Experienced in the 
Supervision of Main and Service Laying, all Branches 
of High-Pressure Distribution, and Maintenance of 
Gas Stove, Fittings, &c. 

Salary £275 per Annum, inclusive of Bonus on Civil 
Service Scale. 

Copies of Testimonials and full Particulars as to 
Qualification and Experience should be lodged with 
the:undersigned not later than Oct. 7, 1922, 

JaMEs MITCHELL, ~ 
Engineer and Manager. 





ANTED, by a Yorkshire Gas Com- 
pany (make about 200 Millions), a CHIEF 
CLERK, thoroughly competent in all the Duties of a 
Combined Works and District Office. Salary, £225. 
Apply, in own handwriting, with copies of Two Testi- 
monials, to No. 7199, ‘Gas JourNAL,”’ 11, Bout Cour, 
Fueet Street, B.C. 4. 


ANTED — Carbonizing Foreman 
used to Electrical Plant and Carburetted 
Water Gas. 
Apply, stating Age, Wages required, and previoua 
Experience, to E. Gko. Hurcninson, Engineer and 
General Manager, Gas-Works, RicHMoND, SurRREy. 


ANTED—A First-Class Gas-Fitter 

at once, Used to Iron and Compo., Cookers, 

Fires, &c., and General District Complaints. Cyclist 

Essential, for which allowance is made. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age and Experience, to 

No. 7201, ‘‘Gas Journat,’’ 11, Bott Court, FLEeEr 
Street, E.C. 4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 


IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., 
Ltd., Church Fenton, Leeds, have the following 
Plant to offer: ° 

BEDS of 6’s and 8’s 22 by 15 QO 6 in. Pipes. Cheap 
before removal. Oould refix or Tender including 
Retorts and Settings. 

GASHOLDERS — 800,000, 172,000, 50,000, 40,000, and 
Two 5000 capacity. 

“HOLMES,” “KIRKHAM” & ‘“CLAPHAMS” 
WASHER-SCRU BBEBS, 10 in., 12 in., and 14 in, 
Connections. 

"* LIVESEY ’” WASHERS, 12 in. & 8 in. Connections, 

CONDENSERS, Sets of 4 Annular, 8 in. & 12 in, 
Connections, Sets of 6in. & 9in. Vertical Pipes, 
Water Tube Condenser 15 in. Connections, 

EXHAUSTERSand ENGINES. Waller's & Donkin’s 
from 50,000 to 2000 capacity per hour, Steam, Gas, 
and Belt driven. 

TOWER SCRUBBERS, 5 ft. by 40 ft., 4 ft. Gin. by 
86 {t., 4 ft. by 20 ft., 3 ft. by 18 ft. 

PURIFIERS. Sets of 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft.,12 ft., and 
25 ft. square. 

STATION METERS and GOVERNORS, 40,000 to 
2000 per hour, overhauled. 

Every ay en for Gas-Works supplied. Weunder- 
take Delivery and Erection Complete, and solicit 


inquiries. 

DISMANTLING SPECIALISTS. Surplus and obso- 
lete Plant purchased. Best prices paid, 
Removal by expert staff. 

FirtH BLakELey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 

Cuvurcse Fenton, LEEDS, 








AILWAY Tank Wagons for Dis- 
posal, Rectangular and Oylindrical, specially 


suitable for Oil, Inflammable Liquids, also Acids, 
Inquiries invited. 


Brotrgerton & Oo., Lrp., LEEps. 





TO COKE-OVEN PROPRIETORS AND 
MANAGERS. 


OR SALE, a quantity of Steam 

Jacketted DRYERS of the Automatic Tipping 

Type with Pans 88 in. by 83 in. by 31 in., to take a 

Charge of 5cwt. Machines in absolutely New Condi- 

tion. 

Full Particulars and Price on Application to RicHarD 
Sizer, Ltp., Engineers, WiLMinGTon, HULL. - 


For SALE —Equal to New. 


1 Gasholder and Steel Tank—20,000 c.ft. capacity. 
1 Gasholder and Steel Tank—11,000 c.ft. capacity. 
1 Gasholder and Steel Tank—9,000 c.ft. capacity. 
1 Steel Tank 31 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 3 in. deep. 
1 Stee] Tank 29 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 3 in. deep. 
J. Bates & Sons, Gas Engineers, Wigston LANE, 
AYLESTONE, LEICESTER, 








TEAM-BOILERS—AlLI Sizes, Vertical, 
: Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other Types of 
oilers. 

Apply GRANTHAM 
GRANTHAM. 


Borer & Crank Co., LrtD., 





ANTED — Crude Concentrated 
LIQUOR. 
State Quantities for Disposal to No. 7198, ‘Gas 
JovugNaL,”’ 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 





COMPANY NOTICE. 





BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company will be held at the Chief Office, No. 2, The 
Abbey Garden, Westminster, 8.W. 1, on Wednesday, 
the 27th of September, 1922, at Twelve o’clock noon 
precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors 
and the Statement of Accounts for the Year ended 
June 30, 1922; to confirm the payment of the Dividend 
on the Preference Shares and to confirm the Interim 
Dividend and declare a Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares; also to elect Two Directors; to appoint Two 
Auditors; and to deal with any business that may be 

legally transacted at an Ordinary General Meeting. 
Notice 1s HEREBY ALSO GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the ORDINARY SHARES of the Company 
WILL BE CLOSED from the 12th inst. to the 27th 

inst, 
By order of the Court of Directors, 
A. W. Brookes, 
Secretary. 
Chief Office: 
No. 2, The Abbey Garden, 
Westminster, S.W.1, 
Sept. 11, 1922, 





